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Production  of  soybeans  in  1952-53  is  estimated 
at  286  million  bushels,  the  second  largest  crop  on 
record  and  about  2  percent  above  last  year.  The 
record  acreage  harvested  for  beans  was  somewhat 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  yield. 

Based  on  historical  relationships,  the  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
during  1951-52  ($2.70  per  bushel)  was  high  compared 


to  the  combined  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  obtained 
from  a  bushel  of  soybeans.  Higher  soybean  prices 
reflected  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
spread  their  marketings  more  evenly  over  the  crop  year 
and  intensified  competition  for  beans  stemming  from 
increasing  crushing  capacity.  A  similar  situation, 
with  soybean  prices  at  least  as  high  as  last  year, 
appears  likely  in  1952-53. 
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Tatl©  1  .-  Wholoaale  prices  per  pound  of  fate,  olle,  and  glycerin  at  specified 
marketB,  August  1950  ojiS.  1951  and  June-August  1952 


Item  : 

1950 

1951 

1952 

August 

All  1711  nt". 

tTune 

July 

AiiOTiflfi 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Conte 

Cents 

58.'* 

65.'* 

67.6 

70.1 

1 

71.5  1 

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-BCore)  bulk,  N.  Y  : 

61.2 

67.1 

69.  V 

71.6 

73.0  1 

29.6 

29.0 

26.8 

27.0 

27.0  1 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10-drum  lots,  N.  Y.  . . . : 

2I1.2 

25.8 

21.2 

21.2 

21.2  1 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  • i 

26.8 

•^0.1 

24.7 

2lt.5 

21*.  5  1 

IV. 5 

16.6 

10.2 

10.0 

9.2  " 

1J*.8 

17.2 

11.9 

11.5 

11.3 

19.2 

20.3 

Ik. 9 

Ik. 9 

l'*.5 

17.3 

21.1 

15.'* 

15.0 

15.0 

13.6 

11*. 8 

lit.5 

l'f.5 

1'».3 

10.2 

10.7 

8.2 

7.7 

7.1 

: 

17.6 

15.8 

13.2 

12.6 

13.3 

23.4 

21.2 

l8.lt 

18.5 

18.1 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o  *b.    S.  E,  mills  .•«.•••! 

17.2 

15 

12,6 

12.6 

l'^  2 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  care,  N.  Y.  l/   : 

19.6 

17.6 

Ik.Q 

Ik. -J 

15.6 

2k. e 

22.6 

I8.U 

20.5 

20.5 

19.8 

17.5 

18.2 

15.9 

16.1 

27.2 

22.6 

23.6 

25.0 

23.1  J 

11^.5 

15 

11.2 

11.3 

11.1* 

19.0 

20.6 

17.3 

17.3 

17.0 

: 

19.1 

17.1 

— 

— 

— 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  fticlflc  Coast,  f .o.b.  mill  2/  : 

19.5 

16.2 

12.9 

13.1 

12.U 

Popomil"  oil     Pochin  +".vnA     rftfinftd     dnjinfl     N    Y     f  ' 

23.9 

21.3 

17.8 

17.9 

17.8 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  Included) 

20.1 

17.2 

13.8 

13.8 

13.6 

39.1 

3't.9 

28,7 

28.7 

29.2 

Olive  oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  ceirlote,  N.  Y  : 

IU.5 

17.7 

16.0 

16.0 

15. »» 

l'*.3 

21.9 

13.8 

13.0 

12.5 

31.0 

38.5 

37.0 

37.0 

37.0 

Tbllow,  inedible,  packer's  prime,  tarik  ceirs,  f.o.b.  Chicago  .: 

8.7 

9.0 

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

7  0 

7  1 

k.k 

k.l 

8.2 

8.0 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

6.7 

6.9 

'♦.5 

3.9 

3.8 

13.0 

13.5 

11.0 

11.0 

10.6 

9.5 

10. U 

8.5 



7.5 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  rav  (50  percent  T.F.A.)  delivered  East  : 

2.h 

1.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works                             ..     .  .....  • 

■5  8 

■5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

16.9 

iJt.l 

15.5 

15.0 

15.0 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drxauB,  carlots,  zone  3  (K.  Y.)   : 

18.8 

15.9 

l&.k 

17.9 

18.1 

Oltlcica  oil,  drums,  f.c.t.  N.  Y  : 

21.2 

28.0 

25.1* 

24.6 

23.3 

Tung  oil.  Imported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  K.  Y  : 

26.5 

36.8 

kl.l 

ko.9 

39.8 

25. »t 

3'*.7 

39.6 

39.'* 

38.1* 

Castor  oil.  No.  3,  technical,  dnuns,  (returnable),  carlots,  : 

f.o.b.  K.  Y  : 

20.1) 

33.0 

29.8 

29.3 

27.8 

20.1 

32.2 

29.0 

28.2 

27,0 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks    N   Y  • 

•^7 

"12.1 

Cod-liver  oil,  medicinal,  U.S. P.,  barrels,  N.  Y  : 

19.8 

25. 1» 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

9.8 

15.0 

10.8 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

13.8 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

26.0 

3'*. 5 

30.0 

29.8 

28. 1» 

Eapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  N.  Y  : 

17.6 

2U.6 

19.8 

18.8 

17.6 

lU.it 

17.6 

15.1 

15.1 

15.1 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80  percent,  tanks,  N.  Y  

V  36.5 

39.'* 

21.5 

22.0 

22.0 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provleloner,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York), 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.    Erclse  taxes  aind 
duties  included  where  applicable. 


1/  Near-by  futures. 

2/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 

3/  Tax  excluded.    Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel    products,  tin  and  teme 
plate.    Since  19^*3  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil. 
kj  One  quotation  only. 
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STWiAPY 


Supi^lies  of  fats  and  oils  in  prospect  for  I952-5.3  will  be  close  to 
last  veer's  record  level.    Domestic  disanpearance  is  expected  to  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  in  lv51-52  but  exocrts  vrj?.y  fall  moderately  below  last  sea- 
son's record  level.    Prices  are  expected  to  remain  steady  or  increase  slif^htly 
as  the  season  progresses  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  decline  which  occurred 
during'  the  first  half  of  l"51-52.    In  Cctcber,  prices  of  fats  and  oils  are 
averaging  about  25  percent  below  a  yerr  earlier, 

CCC  o'.-Tis  about  one-third  of  the  carry-over  of  old  crop  cottonseed 
oil  and  as  of  October  1 .  CCC  had  accepted  tender  of  62  million  pounds  of  new 
crop  cottonseed  oil.    If  CCC  takes  possession  of  substantial  additional 
quantities  of  new  crop  cottonseed  oil.  prices  of  edible  fats  would  tend  to 
strengthen  later  an  the  season,  as  the  CCC  resale  price  for  cottonseed  oil 
is  'above  the  current  market  level.    Prices  next  .spring  and  sumjner  will  deioend 
to  sozie  extent  on  1953  crop  prospects  as  well  as  indications  for  the  general 
level  of  economic  activity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Total  output  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  be.^innlnrT  October  1,  1952 
is  estimated  at  11.3  billion  pounds  (Including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds 
exported  for  crushing).    This  is  about  O.U  billion  pounds  below  last  year's 
high  output.    The  entire  decline  Is  expected  to  be  in  food  fats. 

Prospective  supplr'es  of  food  fats  ere  nearly  as  large  as  last  year's 
record  level,  with  a  large  carry-over  of  lard  end  vegetable  oils  almost 
offsetting  a  moderate  drop  in  production.    Total  output  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  is  estimated  at  nearly  "^.B  rdllion  pounds,  5  percent  less  than  last 
year's  record  level.    Most  of  the  decline  will  be  in  lard  but  production  of 
edible  vegetable  oils  also  will  be  smaller.    The  1^-52  pig,  cottonseed  and 
peanut  crops  are  estimated  to  be  down  9>  7  and  27  percent,  respectively. 
Butter  production  also  may  be  slightly  smaller. 

Supplies  of  most  nonfood  fats  in  1952-53  ^ill  be  adequate  to  meet  all 
requirements,    V/ith  a  rise  in  cattle  slaughter  more  than  offsetting  a  decline 
in  hog  slaughter,  output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  will  be  at  least  as 
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large  as  last  year  when  about  2,2  billion  pounds  vrere  produced.    This  would 
permit  high  domestic  use  and  exports.    Supplies  of  flaxseed  are  large  enough 
to  enable  crushers  to  crush  as  much  as  last  year.    In  addition,  beginning 
stocks  of  linseed  oil  are  equal  to  about  a  year's  use.    Supplies  of  tung  oil 
will  continue  relatively  small,  however,  and  the  demand  for  castor  oil  for 
stoclq)iling  will  remain  large . 

With  a  continued  high  level  of  consumer  income  and  industrial:  activity 
expected,  total  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952-53  ^7  l>e 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Any  Increase  would  be  in  nonfood 
uses.    Apparent  disappearance  in  1951~52  is  estimated  at  66  to  67, ■pounds 
(fat  content)  per  person, 

:  Exports  of  fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  in  1951-52  were  at  a 

record  or  near  record  level  and  are  expected  to  be  nearly  as  great  in  the 
coming  year.    Large  quantities  of  lard  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  first  half  of  the  past  crop  year  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.    A  good  export  demand  for  U.  S.'  edible  oils  is  expected  from  areas 
other  tlian  the  United  Kingdom,  as  suDplles'  from  ncn-U.  S.  sources  are  no 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases 
were  at  a  peak  In  the  past  year  and  probably  will  continue  near  this  level 
in  1952-53 »  as  substantial  surpluses  will  be  available  for  export  at  re- 
latively low  prices. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  1952  crop  soybeans  probably  will  average  at 
least  as  high  as  last  year's  season  avera.^e  price  of  $2.70  per  bushel.  Pro- 
duction is  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1951  and  a  good  demand  for  meal  is 
expected,    A  substantial  expansion  in  crushing  capacity  is  being  reflected 
in  strong  competition  among  crushers  for  beans  in  order  to  keep  their  plants 
operating.    The  price  support  level  for  1953  crop  soybeans  is  $2.56  per 
bushel  (farm  basis),  the  same  as  for  the  1952  crop. 

Prices  received  Tiy  farmers  for  1952  crop  cottonseed  are  likely  to 
average  near  last  year's  season  average  price  of  $69-3^  per  ton.  Higher 
prices  for  meal  and  hulls  so  far  this  season  heve  about  offset  lower  prices 
for  oil  and  linters.    The  1952  crop  is  estimated  at  5,858  thousand  tons, 
7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1952  crop  flaxseed 
probably  will  be  near  the  support  level  of  .t3.77  per  bushel.    Last  year 
farmers  received  $3.71  per  bushel^  well  above  support.    Flaxseed  is  being 
supported  at  Bo  percent  of  parity  compared  with  60  percent  for  the  1951  crop. 
Although  production  of  flaxseed  is  down  somewhat  from  last  year,  total  supplie 
of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  are  large.    Demand  for  meal  is  strong  but  in 
contrast  to  soybeans,  only  about  one-third  of  the  value  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  flaxseed  comes  from  the  meal.  .... 

Reflecting  reduced  yield  and  acreage',  the  I952  peanut  crop  Is  estimated 
at  1.2  billion  pounds,  the  smallest  since  1039.    Acreage  was  cut  sharply 
because  of  smaller  acreage  allotments  and  repeal  of  legislation  permitting 
farmers  to  pick  and  thresh  peanuts  for  crushing  from  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  allotments.    Supplies  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements 
for  edible  use  but  practically  no  peanuts  will  be  exported  and  only  those 
which  do  not  meet  standards  for  other  uses  will  be  crushed.    Prices  received 
by  farmers  are  expected  to  average  above  the  10.4  cents  received  for  the  1951 
crop.    Last  year's  price  combined  lower  prices  received  for  peanuts  sold  for 
crushing  as  well  as  quota  peanuts  sold  at  support  prices  or  above. 
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Prices  of  most  fat_s  and  oils  to 
remain  steady  or  Increase  slightly 

During  I95I-52  prices  of  edible  fats  and  ells  generally  followed  e. 
downward  trend.    Wholesale  prices  of  all  edible  fats  and  oils  except  "butter 
declined  about  20  percent  from  the  first  quarter       the  October-^Septenber 
marketing  year  to  the  third  quarter.    Prices  during  October-December  195^, 
the  first  quainter  of  the  195^-53  crop  year,  may  average  about  the  same  as  . 
last  spring,  and  probably  will  remain  steady  or  increase  eomewhet  es  the 
season  progresses .  ,  . 

Feflectlng  declining  production,  butter  prices  probably  will  be 
higher  in  most  months  of  195^-53  then  In  the  preceding  year.    Lard  prices 
currently  are  unusually  low  In  relation  to  those  for  the  edible  vegetable 
oils.    Prices  of  cottonseed  products  are  at  a  point  where  substantial 
quantities  are  beln^?  tendered  to  Cor.inodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
so-called  "pad-cage"  purchase  program  (see  page  7  )•    Deliveries  of  cotton- 
seed oil  from  the  1951  cotton  crop  to  CCC  totaled  I36  million  pounds,  equiv- 
alent to  over  one-third  of  the  total  September  1  carry-over.    About  62 
million  pounds  of  new-crop  oil  had  been  tendered  through  October  1. 
Should  substantial  amounts  o"  new-crop  oil  be  purchasod  by  CCC,  this  would 
strengthen  prices  later  in  the  season,  as  the  CCC  ros£tle  price  for  cotton- 
seed oil  for  dom.estlc  use  Is  nearly  2 -cents  per  pound  above  the  current  mar- 
ket price..  Increasing  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  undoubtedly  would  result 
In. higher  prices  for  other. edible  fatsi  and  oils. 

The  spread  between  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  prices  is  somewhat 
wider  than  normal  this  season  because  of  the  smaller  cotton  crop  and  CCC 
holdings  of  oil-.    The  price  of  peanut  oil  also  is  unusually  high  relative 
to  the  other  edible  vegetable  oils  because  domestic  supplies  will  be.  limited 
due  to  the  short  peanut,  crop  this  year.,    (See,  page  ih  .)    iTiports  of  peanut 
oil  are  prohibited  under  authority  of  the  Defease  Production  Act.,  as  amended. 
Higher  prices  for  peanut  o'l  will  teud  xo  x-estrict  use  to  salad  end  cocking 
oils  and  other  outlets  for  which  this  is  a  preferred,  oil.    The  price  spread 
between,  linseed  and  soybean  oils  may  be  about  the  same  or  slightly  narrower 
in  1952-53  than  in  1951-52,  so  that  the.  usage  of  soybean  oil  in  drying-oil 
products  may  decline  slightly  from  the  relatively  high  level  of  the  past 
season.    Large  supplies  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  wiZ.l  tend  to  keep 
prices  of  these,  fats  relatively  low  (at.  present  they  are  below  their  1937-41 
averages)  and  will  encourage  exports. 
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Table  2,-  Index  numbers  of  i/holesale  prices  of  fcts  and  oils,  f.nd  wholesale  prices^ 
per  pound  of  leading  fats  end  oils,  United  States,  specified  periods 

 Index  numlpers  ( 19^7-^9=;  100)  


Item 


All  fats  and  oils 

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter 

Grouped  by  use ; 

Butter 

Lard 

Food  fats  other  than  butter 
and  lard 

•  All  edible  fats  and  oils 
.Soap  fats 
Drying  oils 
Other  industrial 
All  industrial 


Average 


1937- 


Oct. 

1930- 
oept , 
J-951_ 


Oct.  1951-Sept.  1952 


Fange 
LOW    :  High 


Average 

12 
months 


md- 
Octo- 
ber 
.1952 


44 
41 

44 
41 

38 
42 
43 
40 
40 
42 


95 
94 

98 
98 

95 
97 
94 
92 
101. 
93 


75 

50 

101 
51 

50 
84 
37 
80 
53 
50 


87 
74 

114 
90 

72 

99 
68 
92 
82 
74 


81 
60 

108 
64 

61 

91 
48 
36 
64 

60 


55 


V.liolesale  prices,  specified  markets 


Cents 

CentG 

Qents 

Q^nts 

29.6 
7.6 
7.0 

67.0 

15.9 
20.0 

68.4 
9.2 
10.5 

83.5 
16.3 
14.4 

73.4 
11.5 
12.7 

71.5 
8.4 
13.8 

6.4 

17.8 

9.1 

13.8 

11.3 

10.8 

7.4 

20.2 

11.5 

15.4 

13.4 

14.8 

7.3 
6.3 
5.6 

21.3 
13.5 
11.4 

12.6 
4.7 
3.8 

16.6 
9.1 
6.9 

15.7 
6.3 
4.7 

17.8 

5.4 
3.8 

7.0 

16.5 

7.3 

13.8 

13.2 

15.0 

9.3 
7.9 

18,4 

23.2 

15.0 

12,1 

18.7 

20.5 

16.6 

15c5 

15.0 
12.8 

H.A. 

3/21.7 

36.3 
35.4 

32.1 
39.1 

38.8 
43.4 

35,3 
39.3 

31.1 
38.5 

Butter,  92-score,  Chicago 
Lard,  tank  carlots,  Chicf.go 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  S.E.  mills 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  tanlc  cars, 
midwest  mills 

Corn  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b. 
mills 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b. 

,  milla 

I  Inedible -tallov;,  prime,  Chicago 
Grease,  yellov;,  Chicajjo 
Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars 

Pacific  .Coast  1/ 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  tanlc  cars, 

Minneapolis 
Palm  oil,  Congc^  drums^  New  York  2/ 
Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanl:s. 

New  York 
Tung  oil,  tanks,  Nei/  York 

1/  Three  cents  added  to  fllov/  for  t-;.:c  on  first  domestic  processing'li    2/  Three  cents 
added  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing  in  1937-41.    This  ta::  does  not  apply  to 
palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and  teme  plate. 
Since  1943  these  axe  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil.        1937-41,  dr-oms .    K.  ...  -  not 
available. 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  national  Provisioner,  Chicago  edi- 
tion of  the  Uall  Street  Journal,  and  reports  of  Production  and  llarketing  Admin- 
istration. Index  numbers,  except  "Other  Industrial",  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlcj 
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GottonstH;d  PriC'..-s  above 

Cn  th^   b-sis  cf  the  October  1  u-stirnatos  of  cotton  lint  prodiiction 
and  tlie  l^!i7-51  avc^-Tge  ratio  bct';e-en  prod'iction  of  sred  and  D.int,  out- 
rnt  of  1^??  crop  cottcnsoed  vjculd  total  ?,8^8  million  tons,  Ii^7  thoiisand 
less  than  la.st  y  :ar.    The-  d.rcline  roflects  smaller  plantin?;s,  as  tho 
national  avoraf^e  yield  is  j\ict  nbotit  the  same  as  last  "<.ar, 

Prices  to  farmers  for  1^?2  crop  cottonsi^ed  are  being  supported  by 
loans,  direct  nurchas-s  and  a  cottonseed  oroducts  purchase  progrem  at 
lex-els  oouivalent  to  a  farm  price  cf  %2  ,hO  p^r  ton  of  cettcnse..\d,  basis 
grade  (lOC), 

Unde--  t'le  ccttonsood  products  purchiaso  program,  for  each  ton  of 
eligible  cottonseed  ourchased  by  a  part lcipatir;g  crash^^r  from  a  partici- 
pating ginncr  or  eligible,  prodacor  at  not  les;-;  than  support  prices,  CCC 
will  buy  if  offered  specified  quantities  of  cnido  cottonseed  oil,  meal 
and  lintcrs,  at  specified  pi-iC';S,    A  crush>:,r  v."l~;o  wants  to  take  advantage 
of  this  cf'^er  must  S'ill  all  three  cominodities  to  CCC,    Consequently,  the 
total  return  for  all  three  products  will  determine  whetlver  crushers  sell 
their  products  on  the  Oi.jcn  market  or  deliver  theiii  to  CCC,    Thus,  the  prc- 
'  gram,  while  o'l^fering  a  fir.m  support  for  cottonseed  pric(JS,  will  net  neces- 
sarily C'Tpport  thie  price  s  of  t'ne  three  products  jt  t'  .  f-:p./cified  I'^vels, 

Under  the  program,  three  alternative  methods  of  tendering  are  open 
to  crushers:  (1)  they  may  tender  and  deliver  all  three  products  in  the 
aprlicable  quantities,  (?)  thv.y  !iay  tender  all  three'  products  in  these 
qn.antities  subject  to  the  condition  that'  they  can  buy  back  the  meal  at 
market  prices,  and  (3)  they  may  tender  and  deliver  the  oil  and  linter^  in 
tfie  apolicable  quantities  and  pay  CCC  the  di-ffer.  nce  between  the  specified 
CCC  purchase  oii-ce  for  cate-  or  moa.1  and  the  ceiling  or  mnrket  price,  which 
ever  is  high-r.    If  ceiling  pric^,  s  are  in  effect,  then  this  price  presum- 
ably would  apply.    If  Ceiling  prices  are  no  longer  in  efi;.."ct,  then  the 
d-iff errantial  paymont  would  be  b-?sed  on  the  last  applicAble  ceiling  price 
or  th-'-  curre-^.t  rark.;t.  '^rice  whichev-  r  is  high-r.    The  third  method  af 
tendering  is  authorized  b-^  Amendment  1  to  CCC  Cottorise  .;d  Dull  tin  3, 
icsu-  d  r.epterriber         V'$2  and  is  designed  to  permit  crushers  to  S'.ll  cake 
or  meal  forvrard  in  areas  wh<;;re  rrnchcvG  or  f  ..edi.-rs  wish  to  covm"  their 
season's  req^iirements,    Und^r  t:  -  first  and  second  methods  no  product  may 
hc:  tenderod  conditionally  or  unconditionally  '^hich  has  previously  bc-en  sold. 

Prices  r-C/ived  by  producers  so  far  this  y._ar  have  be<in  mcd*;r?tely 
above  support  and  are  likely  to  average  about  th-;  same  as  last  year's 
season  average  of  5-69  ,  30  per  ton.    Drought,  high-lv,vol  livestock  proeb.iction, 
and  smaller  output  of  cottonseed  has  created  a  strong  demand  for  cottonsi;ed 
meal  and  liulls  for  use  as  feed.    This  demand  is  expected  to  be  sustained 
throughout  moot  of  the  crop  year,    Fr>.sent  market  pricciS  for  meal  and  hulls 
are  Well  above  a  year  earlier  while  prices  for  oil  and  linters  are  lower. 
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The  following  example  is  given  to  show  the  conrlj.tions  under  which  ■ 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  crishers  in  the  Southeastern  area  to  sell 
their  products  to  CCC  (This  assumes  that  the  market  price  for  linters  is 
about  the  same  as  the  CCC  price) ; 

For  every  ton  of  elir:iblc  cottonseed  purchased  bv  participating 
crushers  CCC  offers  to  buy  from  crashers  86O  pounds  of  I4I  percent  protein 
cake  or  meal  at  2,8  cents  per  pound  and  310  pounds  of  oil  at  15.625  cents 
per  pound.    The  meal  price  is  equivalent  to  '^i^G  per  ton.    If  th-;  ojien 
market^  price  for  meal  is  ■^p].,00  per  ton  mon;  than  this,  then  crushers  on 
open  market  sales  would  receive  l\3  cents  abo'^'-e  the  CCC  price  for  860  pounds 
of  meal  (86O  is  ii3  percent  of  a  short  ton).    This  is  equal  to  0,139  cent 
per  pound  of  oil  (]|3  cents  divided  by  310),    Consequently,  for  the  South- 
east area,  every , increase  of  -i^ilaOO  per  ton  above  .;o56  rr.ceiv'id  by  crushers 
for  meal  would  offset  a  drop  of  0,139  cent  per  pound  belovj  the  CCC  price 
of  15,625  cents  per  pound  of  oil,  assuming  as  stated  thnt  th..;  market  price 
for  linters  is  about  the  same  as  the  CCC  price. 

On  the  bas.is  of  prices  in  early  October,  it  appears  that,  at  least 
for  the  Southeast  area,  the  value  01  th^;  CCC  "package"  is  slightly  greater 
than  what  can  be  obtained  on  the  open  market.     With  present  m"r!:ot  prices 
for  oil  at  about  I3.7  cents  and  meal  at  4,1  cents  per  pound.  ($82  per  ton, 
bulk,  Georgia . mills) ,  market  returns  for  the  CCC  stipulated  quantities  of 
oil  and  meal  would  total  ^>17ol3  compared  vdth  $72o52  under  the  CCC  program. 
However,  market  prices  of  most  grades  of  linters  are  below  CCC  levels  and 
this  has  tended  to  r-duce  the  open  market  value  of  the  products  to  a  level 
below  the  CCC  value. 

Under  the  1951  crop  cottonseed  products  purchp.se  pj-ogrnm,  CCC  pur- 
chased 136  million  pounds  of  crude  oil,  350  million  pounds  of  m^al  and 
82  million  pounds  of  linters,  CCC  has  sold  all  the  meal  domestically  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  for  '..xport,  but  none  of  the;  linters.  As  of 
October  1  ,  CCC  had  accepted  tender  for  the  following  quantities  from  the 
1952  crop:  oil,  62  million  pounds;  meal,  I6I  million 'pounds ;  and  linters, 
35   million  pounds. 

It  was  announced  October  6  tliat  there  will  be  no  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  nuot^as  for  the  1953  cotton  crop.  These  restrictions  hav  ■  not 
boon  in  effect  since  the  195 0  crop. 

Soybean  Prices  to  .  '.  • 

Average  ^'JelT  Above  Support' 

Production  of  soybeans  in  1*752  is  estimated  at    286    million  bushels, 
2  percent  above  last  year.    Although  the  acreage  to  bo  harvested  for  beans 
is  at  a  record  level,  the  national  average  ;;n.eld  per  acre  is  less  thar\  last 
year.    The  lovrer  ideld  reflects  primarily  a  shift  in  acreage  away  from  tho 
States  with  the  highest  yields.  . 
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During  the  past  year,  farmers  received  a  season  average  price  of 
$2.70  per  bushel,  23  cents  above  support.    Bean  prices  were  considerably 
higher  in  relation  to  prices  for  oil  and  meal  than  in  most  past  years. 
This  probably  reflected  greater  competition  among  crushers  because  of  the 
increase  in  crushing  capacity,  higher  oil  yields  resulting  from  increases 
in  solvent  extraction,  and  the  fact  that  farmers  are  extending  their  r!mr- 
ketings  over  a  longer  period  of  tine.    Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  as  of 
January  1,  1952  were  the  greatest  of  record. 

Last  year,  the  value  of  the  meal  in  a  bushel  of  soybeans  was  sub- 
stantially greater  tlian  the  value  of  the  oil.    With  a  strong  demand  for 
meal  likely  in  1952-53j  the  same  relationship  probably  will  obtain. 
Market  prices  indicate  that  prices  received  by  fariiiers  for  soybeans  in 
early  October  averaged  about  $2.75  per  bushel,  I9  cents  above  support. 
This  also  was  higher  relative  to  oil  and  meal  than  in  the  past.  The 
season  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1952 -crop  soybeans  may  not 
differ  much  from  the  present  level. 

Exports  of  soybeans  in  195--52  totaled  about  I7  million  bushels> 
compared  with  28  million  bushels  in  the  preceding  year.    About  a  third 
of  the  total  was  shipped  to  Japan  in  the  year  Just  ended  compared  with 
almost  half  of  the  larger  total  in  I95O-5I,    Tlie  decline  in  exports  to 
Japan  in  1951-52  is  believed  to  reflect  an  accimiulation  of  stocks  at 
relatively  high  prices  in  the  preceding  year.    For  such  time  as  hostili- 
ties continue  in  Korea,  it  appears  that  Japan  v:ill  need  to  import  nearly 
as  many  soybeans  from  the  United  Sta.tes  as  in  1950-51  •    Exports  to 
countries  other  than  Japan  (mainly  Canada  and  Europe)  were  about  30  per- 
cent smaller  in  1951-52  than  in  the  preceding  year.    United  States 
exports  of  soybeans  and  oil  to  Europe  are  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
Mediterranean  olive  oil  crop  and  other  indigenous  supplies  of  fats  and ■ 
oils,  the  availability  of  soybeans  from  Manchuria  (the  inajor  prewar 
source),  and  the  availability  of  fats  and  oils  (such  as  the  tropical 
oils)  from  other  sources.    Production  of  olive  oil  from  the  1952  olive 
crop  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  year  before,  but  beginning 
stocks  are  much  larger.    About  7  million  bushels  of  Manchurian  soybeans 
and  soybean  oil  in  terms  of  beans  were  shipped  through  the  Suez  Canal 
during  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  1952,  only  55  percent  as  many 
as  in  the  first  half  of  1951 •    Wo  information  is  available  regarding 
the  probable  size  of  such  shipments  in  the  future.    Total  exports  of 
U.  S.  soybeans  in  1952-53  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in 
1951-52  but  smaller  than  in  I95O-5I. 

Spread  between  Value  of  Soybean  Products  and 
Prices  of  Soybeans  to  Continue  Relatively  Low 

Oilseed  crushers,  in  determining  the  prices  they  will  offer 
for  soybeans,  are  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  their  expectations 
concerning  the  combined  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  obtained  in  proces- 
sing.   For  this  reason,  the  season  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  soybeans  beeirs  a  close  relation  to  the  value  of  the  products  of 
soybean  processing. 
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A  statistical  analysis  for  the  crop  years  1931-40  and  1948-50  indi- 
cates that  about  99  percent  of  the  annual  variation  in  soybean  prices  is 
associated  with  changes  in  the  combined  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  obtained 
in  soybean  processin[^»l/  The  equation  expressing  the  relationship  between 
the  particular  variables  used  in  the  analysis  indicates  that  the  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  tends  to  equal  75  percent  of 
the  combined  product  value  less  12  cents.    Thus,  if  the  combined  products 
are  worth  :;^3.00  per  bushel,  the  price  received^  by  farmers  for  soybeans  would 
be  expected  to  equal  ;;'2»13   (£3.00  X  .75)  -  ,12J. 

Data  on  prices  of  soybean  meal,  bulk,  Decatur,  are  available  only 
since  1940.    In  an  analysis  of  this  type,  a  longer  series  is  needed.  For 
this  reason,  the  price  series  used  in  the  analysis  was  for  bagged  meal  at 
Chicago.    Also  a  siiaple  average  of  spot  prices  for  oil  and  meal  for  the  12- 
months  in  the  October-September  marketing  year  was  used,  whereas  it  is 
realized  that  processors  frequently  sell  oil  and  meal  for  forward  delivery 
at  a  substantial  discount.    Thus  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
products  used  in  the  analysis  and  the  price  of  soybeans  reflects  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  processing  margin  (1)  costs  of  handling  the  beans  between 
the  point  of  sale  by  farmers  and  the  purchase  by  the  processor,  (2)  bagging 
and  transportation  costs  for  the  meal  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  a  simple 
average  of  spot  prices  f.o.b.  plant  differs  from  prices  actually  received  by 
processors  for  the  oil  and  meal. 2/  The  analysis  is  designed  to  show  normal 
relationships  v/hich  have  prevail'ed  in  the  past  between  certain  price  and 
value  series;  it  is  not  designed  to  indicate  the  actual  processing  margin. 

Table  5  shows  the  data  on  which  the  analysis  is  based  and  compares 
the  soybean  prices  that  v/ould  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  indi- 
cated total  product  value  with  the  actual  prices  received  for  the  crop  years 
1931-51. 

Product  value,  of  course,  reflects  the  value  of  both  the  oil  and  meal 
obtained  per  bushel  of  soybeans  processed.    It  is  apparent  from  the  data  in 
table  5  that  the  value  of  the  yield  of  soybean  meal  has  accounted  for  about 
half  of  the  combined  product  value  in  most  of  the  years  since  1931.  The 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  meal  to  the  total  as  calculated  from  this 
data  ranged  from  49  to  64  percent  during  1931-50,  with  an  average  of  54 
percent  for  the  period. 3/ 

In  the  1951  crop  year,  a  sharp  decline  in  oil  prices  more  than  off- 
set an  apparent  increase  in  oil  yield  and  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  yield  of  oil  per  bushel  of  soybeans  processed  to  Ol»13  as  compared  to 
;)1.73  in  the  previous  year.    On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  demand  for  pro- 
tein feeds  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  yield  of  meal  from 

1/    From  a  liarketing  Re  search  Report  by  Hartin  S.  Simon,  to  be  published  by 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  'Economics. 

2/    A  similar  analysis  based  on  prices  of  soybeans,  oil,  and  meal  for  the 
month  of  October  gave  almost  identical  results  in  terms  of  the  average  re- 
lationship betv/een  the  price  of  the  beans  and  the  value  of  the  products. 
3/    These  percentages  have  an  upward  bias  in  that  the  price  of  meal  used  in 
The  computations  includes,  among  other  things,  the  costs  of  bagging  and  of 
transportation  from  ilidwest  mills  (v:here  the  soybean  oil  is  priced)  to  Chi- 
cago 0    The  extent  of  the  bias  depends  on  the  relative  importance  of  these 
cost  items  to  the  total  price.    Use  of  the  bulk,  Decatur,  soybean  meal  price 
series  after  1940    reduces  the  percentage  v/hich  meal  is  of  the  total  value 
by  3  or  4  percentage  points. 
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$1.83  in  the  1950  crop  year  to  $2.28  in  tho  1951  crop  year.    It  is  likely  that 
this  value  would  have  been  even  higher  had  not  rising  meal  prices  been  check- 
ed by  ceiling  prices.    As  it  was,  many  processors  sold  their  meal  mixed  vdth 
other  ingredients  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher  ceiling  prices  in  effect  for 
mixed  feeds.    The  average  1951  value  of  meal  indicated  above  includes  prices 
of  soybean  meal  mix  for  the  period  in  which  they  v/ere  the  m.ore  applicable 
price.    As  a  result  of  these  divergent  trends  in  the  value  of  the  oil  and 
meal,  the  value  of  the- meal  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  value  rose  to  a  re- 
cord high  of  67  percent. 

By  substituting  the  estLTiated  1951-52  combined  product  value  of 
$3«41  into  the  above  equation,  a  computed  season  average  price  of  -^Zckh  is 
obtained  as  compared  to  an  estimated  actual  price  of  02.70,    In  addition  to 
the  statistical  errors  usually  involved  in  such  calculations,  the  v/ide  dif- 
ferential can  be  explained  in  large  part 'by  recent  developrr'ents  in  soybean 
marketing  and  processing  v/hich  tended  to  increase  soybean  prices  and  may 
have  changed  the  nature  of  the  relationship,. 

One  of  these  developments  is  the  continuing  eJT'ansion  of  the  solvent 
extraction  method  of  soybean  processings    The  increased  solvent  capacity  re- 
presents new  plants  and  as  most  screv;  presses  are  still  in  operation  or 
potentially  available^  it^is  apparent  that  total  crushing  capacity  has  in- 
creased.   I  oreover,  crushing  capacity  apparently  exceeded  by  a  substantial 
margin  the  total  supply  of  beans  available  for  crushing  in  the  1951-52  sea- 
sonc4/    The  present  annual  crushing  capacity,  assuming  continuous  operation 
at  peak  loads  for  11  to  11-1/2  months  of  the  year,  is  estimated  at  310  to 
325  million  bushels  compared  with  an  estimated  total  soybean  crush  during 
1951-52  of  about  245  million  bushels.-.    In  the  North-Central  States,  where 
both  soybean  production  and  soybean  crushing  capacity  are  concentrated^  the 
four  leading  States  (Illinois,  lov/a,  Ohio,-  and  Indiana)  had  an  excess  capa- 
city of  about  33  percent  in  1951-52»     Illinois  and  lov/a  each  had  an  excess 
crushing  capacity  of  about  37  percent »    This  situation  resulted  in  increased 
COTipetition  for  beans  for  crushing  v;hich,  together  v/ith  the  strong  demand 
for  soybean  meal;  kept  prices  of  soybeans  in  1951-52  relatively  high. 

A  second  development  which  may  have  had  a  similar  effect  on  soybean 
prices  has  been  the  gro-udng  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  market  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  beans  immediately  folloviing  harvest.    During  the 
last  few  years,  farmers  v/ho  stored  their  beans  and  sold  them  some  months 
after  harvest  usually  obtained  a  considerably  higher  price  than  farmers  who 
sold  then  soon  after  harvest*    This  has  encouraged  farmers  to  store  their 
beans.    Increasing  storage  capacity  and  the  price  support  program  for  soy- 
beans also  have  promoted  orderly  narketingo    Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms 
oomprised  37  percent  of  the  preceding  crop  on  January  1,  1952,  and  34  per- 
cent on  Janua^-y  l,  1951,    The  1945-50  average  is  25  percent.    This  develop- 
ment would  tend  to  have  an  upv/ard  effect  on  soybean  prices  to  farmers  as 
farmers  Viould  pay  more  of  the  storage  costs  and  assume  more  of  the  price 
risk  of  carrying  the  beans, 

4j/    R.  Jia  V^alsh,'  Production  and  iiarketing  Administration,  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  32nd  annual  Convention  of  the  /imerican  Soybean  Association 
in  September,  1952,  estimated  that  in  the  1851-52  crop  year  about  75  per- 
cent of  total  soybean  crushing  capacity  was  used. 
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As  a  result  of  the  above  factors ,  prices  of  soybeens  were  unusually 
high  relative  to  product  value  during  the  1951-52  crop  year  and  the  spread 
between  the  two  was  narrower.    As  Indicated,  many  processors,  In  order  to 
widen  their  mprg'^ns,  sold  the  meal  mixed  with  other  Ingredients,  thus  talcing 
advantage  of  the  higher  cell:'ngs  for  mixed  feeds  than  for  soybean  meal  as 
such.    However,  e  new  celling  price  regulation,  designated  CPB  173 *  effectlv< 
September  30,  raises  the  celling  of  straight  soybean  meal  by  $6,  to  $87  per 
ton  (bulk,  f .o.b.  Decatur,  Illinois)  and  In  general  reduces  ceilings  of 
soybean  meal  mixes  to  or  below  the  level  of  the  straight  meal.  Present 
prospects  Indicate  that  the  spread  between  product  value  and  soybean  prices 
will  continue  relatively  low  In  1952-53' 

Prices  for  Peanuts 
Higher  This  Year 

Reflecting  a  sharp  cut  in  acreage  and  yield,  production  of  peanuts 
In  1952  Is  estimated  at  1,225  million  pounds,  ^51  million,  less  than  last 
year  and  the  smallest  crop  since  1939 •    The  1952  acreage  allotment  was  I83 
thousand  less  than  last  year.    Legislation  permitting  farmers  to  pick  and 
thresh  more  than  their  allotted  acreage  if  the  peanuts  from  this  '/excess" 
acreage  were  sold  for  crushing  was  repealed  this  spring.    Hence,  unlike 
last  year,  producers  had  to  stay  within  their  allotments  in  order,  to  get 
support  for  their  peanuts  and  to  avoid  a  marketing  penalty.    Total  acreage  , 
picked  and  threshed  In  1952  was  353  thousand  below  the  year  before  and  ' 
slightly  less  than  the  national  allotment.    Last  years*  picked  and  threshed 
acreage  was  I29  thousand  acres  above  the  national  allotment.  Drought, 
primarily  in  the  Southwest,  reduced  yields  considerably  below  a  year 
earlier. 

With  edible  and  farm  uses  of  peanuts  remaining  relatively  stable  in 
recent  years,  reductions  in  output  are  reflected  In  reductions  in  total  ex- 
ports and  crushlngs .    Edible  uses  of  peanuts  per  person  probably  will  re- 
main about  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  expected  rise  In  consumers'  in- 
come offsetting  the  effect  on  consumption  of  some  rise  in  the  price  of 
peanuts .    Beginning  stocks  are  larger  than  last  year  and  total  supplies  are 
adequate  to  meet  domestic  requirements  for  edible  and  farm  uses.  However, 
stocks  will  be  reduced.    Practically  no  peanuts  will  be  exported  and  about 
the  only  ones  crushed  for  oil  will  be  those  which  do  not  meet  the  standards 
for  other  uses . 

Peanuts  produced  In  1952  are  being  supported  at  a  schedule  of  prices 
which  reflect  a  national  average  price  of  11.97  cents  per  pound  (for  aver- 
age quality  peanuts),  slightly  higher  than  last  year.    The  mid-September 
price  received  by  famers  was  11.1  cents  per  pound,  reflecting  lower  than 
support  prices  being  paid  by  she  Hers  in  the  Southeast  as  well  as  high  dam- 
age to  the  crop  and  hence  less  than  average  quality    in  this  area.  Growers 
in  the  Southwest  In  early  October  received  more  than  support  prices  for 
their  peanuts .    Prices  received  by  farmers  are  expected  to  average  above 
last  year's  season  average  price  of  10. k  cents  per  pound.    The  1951  aver- 
age Included  lower  prices  received  for  peanuts  sold  for  crushing  as  well 
as  quota  peanuts  sold  at  support  prices  or  above. 
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l^ible  5.-  Soybeans:    Yield,  wholesale  price  per  j)ound,  and  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  per -bushel 
of  soybeans  processed,  actual  eind  computed  season  average  price  per  bushel,  IQ3I-5I 


Year 
beglmln^ 
Oc  tober 

Soybean  oil 

Soybean  meal  : 

Combined 
value .of 
oil  and 
moal 

T7o  Ilia    f-i  .p 

vaiue  01 

meal  as 
percentage 
of  oomblned 
value 

V 

Soybeans,-  season 
average  price 

Yield  : 

P2!*l  CO 

1/ 

:  Value 

Yiel  d 
?/ 

*  Pries 

■  *  1/ 

±j 

'     -J/  ■ 
:  — '  : 

Actual 
1/  • 

Conipu't©d 

5/ 

Pounds 

Crnts 

PoJlare 

Pounds 

Centa 

Di-llarfj 

Dollai-e 

Percent 

P'^llare 

rollarp . 

1931 

8.f^ 

3.'' 

1*8. 

l.OJi 

.51 

.80 

I-  61* 

.50.  , 

■.1*8 

193? 

8.ii 

.'9 

1^8.6 

?  .''^ 

l.os. 

63 

.51* 

.6.7 

1933 

3.C 

5.9 

.51 

1*8. li 

1.67 

.81 

1.^2 

_ 

61 

.91* 

:  .87' 

la^ii 

S.6 

7.8 

.67 

'''8.1* 

1.70 

.83 

1.5c 

55 

■  .99 

'  1.01 

1935 

3.3 

7.1' 

.61 

1:8.7 

LI'S 

.70 

1.31 

j 

53 

.73 

.86 

1936 

8.? 

9.1 

.81 

1*8.1 

2.03 

.98 

1.79 

1.27 

1.23 

1937 

9.2 

.so 

I1T.8 

1.^8 

.66 

1.18 

56 

.77 

1938 

9.3 

lt.8 

.1'5 

IJT.7 

1.30 

.62 

3  .07 

1 

.68 

1939 

9.1* 

'•1 

.1'6 

1*7.6 

l.lil'- 

.69 

1.15 

r 

.71* 

19'*0 

8.8 

7.^ 

.62 

I18.2 

1.52 

.73 

1-35 

si; 

no 

.  .89 

191*1  6/ 

9.2 

11 .2 

1.C3 

■  l!T.8 

2,0^ 

l.CG 

2.03 

1^9 

1.55 

1 .1*1 

191*2  F/ 

0  0 

I18.C 

2  ll| 

J. 

2. 09 

kg 

1  61 

1  1*"=; 

191*3 

8.6 

U.8 

1.01 

ifSii* 

2.60 

1.26 

2.27 

-.6 

1.81 

7/  1.59 

191*1*  zi 

8.8- 

11.8 

l.Ol* 

1*8.2 

2.60 

1.2'^ 

2.29 

55 

2.05 

7/  1.60 

19'*5  ^1 

8.9 

11.9 

1.06 

1^8.1 

3.12 

1.50 

59 

2.08 

7/  1.80 

19U6  5/ 

9.0 

22.8 

2.0-5 

W.O 

1*.06 

1.95 

1*.00 

1*9 

2.57 

2.89 

191*7  5/ 

2.2s 

1J7.5 

l*.58 

2.  IB 

l*.l'3 

1*9 

3 .31* 

3.21 

\9hQ 

9.8 

13.1 

1.28 

1*7.2 

1 .80 

3.f^8 

58 

2.?7 

2. IT 

191*9 

9.9 

12.3 

1.2? 

l'8.n 

3-73 

1 .79 

-3  01 

so 

2.16 

2.11* 

1950 

9.7 

17.8 

1.73 

1'7.6 

3.81* 

1.83 

3^56 

51 

2.1*7 

2.55 

1951  8/ 

10.0 

11.3 

1.13 

1*7.3 

9  A.  81 

2.28 

67 

^  2.70 

10/  2.l4ll 

1/  Simple  average  price  per  pound  for  tJie  12  months  beginning  October  using  the  following  quotations: 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f .o.t.  midwest  mills:  scybean  meal,  bagged,  Chicago,  quoted  as  1*1  per- 
cent beginning  November,  1936,  1*11  percent  beginning  July,  1950- 

2/  1931-1*8  yields  computed  by  taking  95  percent  of  totaJ  wei^.t  (60  pounds)  of  a  bushel  of  scybeans  minus 
corresponding  yield  of  oil;  thereafter  computed  from  deta  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

3/  Based  on  unrounded  price  data. 

5/  These  percentages  have  a  slight  upward  bias  of  about  3  to  1*  points  because  of  the  mca]  price  series 

used.    See  page  12,  footnote  3. 
5/  From  the  regression  equation,  T-^  =  -.12  +  .75  1^. 
%J  Not  used  in  the  analysis. 

7/  In  order  to  stimulate  production,  support  prices  for  soybeans  during  the  191*3-1*5  seasons  wfire  set  above 
the  price  processors  could  pay  on  the  basis  of  celling  prices  for  oil  and  meal.    The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchased  soybeans  from  processors  and  resold  the  beans  tq  them  at  a  lower  price  based  on 
oil  content.    The  analysis  indicates  the  prices  for  soybeans  which  would  have  been  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  191*3-1*5  celling  prices  for  the  products. 

8/  Preliminary. 

9/  April -September  prices  used  in  this  computation  were  for  the  soybean  meal  mix. 
10/  A  difference  between  the  calculated  and  actual  value  as  large  as  that  for  I95I  would  be  expected 
to  occur  by  chance  less  than  2  percflht  of  the  time  if  there  were  no  basic  change  In  the  underlying 
factors  applying  to  this  relationship.    Thus,  it  appears  likely  that  some  basic  change  in  the 
structure  has  taken  place  as  discussed  In  the  text.    This  computation  was  based  on  the  standard, 
error  of  forecast  for  that  year. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnistretlon,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 

Methodological  note:    Season  average  prices  for  soybeans  are  weighted  averages  for  the  12  months  In  the 
marketing  year  based  on  production  by  States  and  sales  by  months  of  soybeans.    Season  average  prices 
for  soybean  oil  and  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely  simple  averages  of  monthly  prices  for  the 
October-September  marketing  year.    Moreover,  these  prices  reflect  primarily  prices  of  oil  and  meal 
sold  for  Immediate  delivery  and  hence  do  not  strictly  represent  actual  prices  received  by  processors 
as  they  do  not  take  full  account  of  the  lower  prices  for  sales  for  deferred  delivery.    These  limita- 
tions of  the  price  data  tend  to  make  the  spread  between  the  combined  value  of  these  products  and  the 
price  of  soybeans  overly  wide.    The  development  of  a  better  price  series  would  need  to  take  into 
account  prices  of  the  oil  and  meal  both  for  Immediate  and  deferred  delivery  and  weight  them  by  sales 
Sufficient  data  for  this  task  are  not  available.    However,  as  interest  is  centered  on  the  average 
relationship  between  the  combined  value  of  the  yield  of  the  soybean  products  and  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  soybeans,  the  analysla  using  simple  averages  of  product  prices  is  believed  to  give  satis- 
factory results.    In  a  similar  Investl^tion  concerning  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products,  use  of  a 
series  on  the  total  value  of  products  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (the  equivalent  of  a 
product  value  series  based  on  weighted  average  product  prices)  was  found  to  give  about  the  same 
results  on  the  average  as  an  analysis  using  a  product  value  series  based  on  simple  averages  of  product 
prices. 
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Prices  for  1Q52  Crop 

Flaxseed  to  be  Near  Support 

Reflecting  reduced  acreage,  the  1952  flaxseed  crop  declined  3  mil- 
lion bushels  from  last  year  to  31  million.    Plantings  were  reduced  tj  dry 
v/eather  and  by  competition  from  other  crops.    Total  disappearance  of  flax- 
seed ajid  linseed  oil  in  1952-53  may  be  about  30-  percent  larger  than.. 
production  of  flaxseeds    This  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  lar^^e 
stocks  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  on  hand  at  the  oeginning  of  the  year  hut 
BtocKs  at  end  of  season  vail  still  he  large- -about  equal  to  35  million 
Duanels  of  flaxseed. 

Price  support  for  1952  crop  flaxseed,  now  being  marketed,  is  at  a 
national  average  farm  price  of  ;)3r.77  per  bushel,    The  current  price  for 
flaxseed  is  near  support  and  is  expected  to  average  near  this  level.  Last 
year's  season  average  price  v/as  ^3,71  per  bushel.    Prices  for  1953  crop 
flaxseed  will  be  supported  at  a  national  average  farm  price  of  03.79  per 
bushel.    Support  for  the  1953  crop  was  announced  in  September  in  accord- 
ance v/ith  legislation  that  requires  that  the  level  of  price  support  for 
field  crops  be  announced^,  insofar  as  practicable,  in  advance  of' planting. 
Planting  will  soon  be  uudervsray    in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California, 

Frnnrrm.'-;  for 

Other  on  Crops 

The  1952  turur  nnt  crop  is  being  supported  at  $67.20  per  ton  (basis 
17.5  percent  oil  content).    Grower-owned  1952  crop  tung  oil  is  being  sup- 
ported at  26.5  cents  per  pound.    These  prices  are  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  represent  62.2  percent  of  parity  compared  with  60  percent  a  year 
eai^lier.    Prices  for  tung  oil  this  past  year  were  substantially  above 
support  and  no  oil  or  nuts  were  acquired  by  CCC. 

No  official  estimate  of  1952  tung  nut  production  will  be  available 
until  mid-December,  but  unofficial  reports  indicate  a  large  increase  over 
last  year's  small  crop.  Hov/ever,  ;;ith  present  market  prices  for  tung  oil 
about  4.5  percent  above  support,  it  is  not  likely  that  CCC  v/ill  acquire 
any  oil. 

A  program  for  the  domestic  production  of  1952-crop  cpstor  beans  on 
approximately  200,000  acres  (116,000  more  than  a  year  earlier)  \ms  announced 
last  November.    Present  estimates  indicate  that  about  122,000  acres  were 
planted  under  the  1952  program.    Last  year,  63,000  acres  were  harvested o 
Yields  are  likely  to  be  better  than  last  year  v/hen  they  were  disappointingly 
low.    Hence  production  \;ill  be  considerably  greater  than  in  1951  v/hen  it 
totaled  about  21  million  pounds,  hulled  basis. 

As  last  year,  prices  to  be  guaranteed  farmers  for  castor  beans  grovm 
under  contract  will  be  10  cents  per  pound,  hulled  basis,  or  the  market 
price  at  time  of  delivery,  v/hichever  is  higher.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
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for  1951  crop  castor  becjxs  ranged'  from  10,5  to  12  cents  per  pound.  VJith 
present  prices  for  castor  beans  and  oil  well  below  a  year  earlier,  prices 
received  by  domestic  grov;ers  for  1952  crop  beans  wi31  be  closer  to  the 
minimum  guarantee  than  they  \;ere  for  the  1951  crop. 

It  was  annoimced  September  19  that  prices  of  domestic  producers ' 
olive  oil  from  the  1952  olive  crop  v;ill  be  supported  Pt  02.50  per  rrjllon 
of  7.61  pounds,  equivalent  to  32.85  cents  per  pound  of  oil.    This  price 
also  is  equivalent  to  about  084-  per  ton  of  oil  olives.    The  support  price 
for  the  oil  is  the  same  es  for  tlie  preceding  crop.    In  mid-October,  olive 
oil  (imported,  duty-paid,  edible,  drums,  IJ,  Y,)  v/as  selling  for  cbout 
31  cents  per  pound,    Most  of  the  United  Stctes  requirements  for  olive  oil 
is  met  by  imports  from  ilediterranecn  countries.    Supplies  of  olive  oil  ■ 
in  the  Ilediterrsnean  Basin  are  Irrge  as  the  result  of  the  carry-over  from 
the  record  1951  crop. 

Under  the  1951  progrsm,  2,7  million  pounds  of  oil  were  plrced  under 
loan.    Growers  hcve  imtil  the  end  of  calendar  1952  to  redeen  the  oil, 

Domegtic  Output  of  Fst.s  gnd  Oils 
to  Deri].ine  Mod:^ratelv  from 
19^31-52  Level 

Production  of  fsts  and  oils  frcn  domestic  materials  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  e^ijiortcd  doLiestic  oilseeds)  probably  v/ill  total  11,3  bil- 
lion pounds  in  tlje  year  bet-;inning  October  19>2.    This  is  about  0,4  billion 
pounds  less  than  lart  year's  hi^h  level,    T};e  entire  reduction  v;ill  be  in 
food  fats  \!±th  the  raajor  prrt  of  tlie  decline  in  lard. 

AriiPal  fpts — Putter  production  has  been  treiidin;^  doViiiward  in  che 
last  few  years  and  is  ei.pected  to  continue  to  do  so  in  1952-53?  although 
at  a  slower  rate,    A  siaall  increase  in  milk  output  is  expected  in  the 
coming  year  but  less  v;ill  be  available  for  butter  production  becaut^e  in- 
creasing quantities  are  being  diverted  to  fluid  idlk  f  nd  ot}ier  outlets 
v/hicli  yield  a  higher  return  than  butter.      Production  of  butter  in  1952-53 
is  indicated  at  1,370  million  pounds  compared  with  about  1,4-05  million  the 
year  bsfore. 

Isrf^  output  in  1952-53  probably  will  fall  to  rbout  2,650  million 
pounds  compared  with  about  2,920  million  pounds  a  ye^.r  er.rlier.    The  1952 
spring   pig  crop  \.'a5  9  percent  less  than  the  yer r  Isefore  and  f:;  rmers '  re- 
ports as  of  June  1  indicate  s  9  percent  drop  in  the  1952  fall  pi.;;:  crop. 
Any  change  in  faraers'  intentions  for  the  191/2  i'gll  pi,2  crop .  probably  would 
be  toward  an  increase  because  of  the  bumper  1952  corn  crop.    The  yield  of 
lard  per  ICO  pounds  of  livei%'eigat  increased  slif^htly  in  the  past  year,  re- 
flecting saturation  of  the  limited  market  for  fr touts,  and  offset  e  decline 
in  the  average  livev/eight  of  hogs  slaughtered  Ui.der  Federal  inspection. 
Lard  yields  may  be  somewhat  less  in  1952-53  than  the  year  before,  as  little 
change  in  vieightc  is  e.-qDected  and  the  drop  in  slaughter  may  be  reflected 
in  some  decline  in  yield  per  100  pounds  of  liveweiL'ht, 
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Table  8. - 'Number  and  average  live  weight  of  hogs  plaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection,  yield  of  lard  per  hog  and  per  100  pounds  live 
weight,  and  production  of  federally  inspected  lard, 
average  1937-^1  and  19^^6-51 


Period 


Average 

1937-^1 
Year  beginning 
October : 

19h6 

19^7 

19^+8 

19^9 

1950 

1951  1/ 


 Hog  elaurhter 

,  :  Average  live 

Number  .  -u^ 

■  i_  weight 


_: _     YieJ.d  of  lard  per 


ThouFend. 


ill,  223 


k7,06k 
^7,736 
51,205 
56,379 
60,98U 
62,900 


Pounds 


23U.I 


257.0 
251.0 
2I19.9 
2U3.9 
2I46.5 
2U^.0 


:  Hog 

;  s laugh tered 

Poundg 
29.7 


35. U 

36.2 
35.^ 
35.7 


100 
pounds 

Pounds 

12.7 


13.8 
13.6 
li+.5 
1U.5 
IU.5 
IU.7 


Lard 
production 

Million 

pounds^ 


1,22U 


1,666 
1,628 
1,855 
.1,995 
2,178 
2,250 


Compiled  from  reports  r,f  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/  Preliminary. 


Production  of  inedible  tallow  and_  greases  in  1952  -53  roay  be  at 
least  as  large  as  the  estimated  2,250  million  pounds  produced  the  year 
before.    Output  of  greases  will  decline  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  hog 
slaughter.    However,  this  will  be  of fret  by  an  increase  in  tallow  pro- 
duction.   Cattle  slaughter  started  to  rise  this  pa-^t  year  and  is  likely 
to  increase  during  the  next  few  years.    With  a  record  number  of  cattle 
on  feed,  more  fed  cattle  will  be  slaughtered  in  1952  53  than  the  year 
before.    This  alsn  will  tend  to  increase  tallow  production.    The  ratio 
between  total  liveweight  of  hogs  and  cattle  slaughtered  and  total  pro- 
duction of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  the  past  year  has  been  less 
than  the  high  1950-51  level  but  about  the  same  as  in  the  two  prior  years. 
No  increase  in  yield  is  likely  in  1952-53  a'^'  prices  are  not  expected  to 
be  conducive  to  expanded  activities  by  renderers. 

Vegetable  oils  -    Production  of  vegetable  oils  used  chiefly  for 
food  is  likely  to  total  nearly  h.6  billion  pounds  (including  the  oil 
equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing)  in  the  1952  marketing  year. 
This  would  be  0.1  billion  pounds  below  last  year's  peak  but  still  more 
than  in  any  other  year. 

The  expected  reduction  in  vegetable  oil  production  reflects  a 
7  percent  and  27  percent  drop,  respectively,  in  the  cottonseed  and 
peanut  crops.    Very  few  peanuts  will  be  available  for  crushing  or  export 
this  year.    With  the  1952  soybean  crop  slightly  larger  than  last  year, 
exports  and  crushings  of  soybeans  in  1952-53  will  n"t  differ  much  from 
last  year's  total  of  about  260  million  bushels.    Since  com  oil  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  processing  of  corn  for  other  products  such  as  corn- 
starch and  corn  sugar,  processing  for  these  purposes  varies  principally 
in  respect  to  the  demand  for  these  products.    As  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  strong,  production  of  corn  oil  will  be  near  last  year's  level. 
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Supplies  of  flaxseed  in  fiscal  1952-53  ^re  large  enough  to  maintain 
crushing  and  exports  about  equal  to  last  year  when  they  totaled  3^ .A  million 
bushels,  equivalent  to  685  million  pounds  of  oil.    Total  supplies  of  flax- 
seed on  July       1952  were  /:.2.2  million  bushels. 

Domestic  production  of  both  tung  and  castor  oil  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  last  year.    But  production  will  be  only  a  small  part  of  total 
supply, 

EbcDorts  of  Fats  and  Oils  to 
Decline  Moderately 

During  the  11-month  period,  October  1951  -•  August  1952,  exports 
totaled  2,185  million  pounds,  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the 
largest  on  record.    The  1951-52  total  includes  661  million. pounds  q>f  lard, 
666  million  pounds  of  inedible  talloi-;  and  greases,  gnd  ,412  mil  lion  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans,. .Exports  of  animal  fats 
v/ere  considerably  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  those  of  soybeans 
and  soybean    oil  were  materially  smaller.    Shipments  of  soyl->ean  oil  in 
195C-51  were  unusually-  large  because  of  the  short  olive  crop  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  in  1950. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  lard  ex- 
ports v/ent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba  and  latin- American  countries,  . 
Sizeable  shipments  also  v/ent  to  the  Netherjands,  Germny  and  Yugoslavia.  : 
Exports  to  all  of  these  areas,  except  Yugoslavia,  \/ere  substantially  larger 
in  1951-52  than  in  the  preceding  year.    However,  no  lard  was  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom  after  I  fay  1952,  and  it  is  expected  that  exports  to  that 
couiitry  v/ill  continue  low  throughout  1952-53  due  to  the  official  position 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  conserve  dollar  exchange. 

About  half  of  the  total  exports  of  inedible  tallov;  and  grea.ses 
v/ent  to  Italy,  Latin  America,  Japan  and  Taiwan  (Formosa),    Exports  to  each 
of  these  areas  v;ere  materially  larger  in  1951-52-.  than,  in  1950-51.  Exports 
of  inedible  tallov/  and  grease  are  expected  to  continue  large  in  1952-53.  . 
Substantial  surpluses  for  export  again  viJl  be  available  in  the  United 
States  and  prices  will  be  low  relative  to  those  for  competing  fats  and 
oi  Is . 

Countries  taking  the  largest  quantities  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil 
in  1951-52  were  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Japan  and  Taiwan  (Formosa),  al- 
though a  number  of  other  European  countries  took  sizeable  amounts.  Exports 
to  Italy  and  Sioain  were  much  smaller  in  1951-52  than  a  year  earlier,  re- 
flecting the  larger  production  of  olive  oil  in  these  countries  in  1952.  Ex^ 
ports  to  Japan  also  v/ere  smaller  (see  page  lO) , 

Exportable  su-pplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  from  non-dollar  sources 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  1952-53  as  in  the  preceding  year^  a 
lower  production  being  about  offset  by  larger  beginning  stocks.    There  was 
a  good  set  of  olives  in  thei  Mediterranean  countries  in  the  spring  of  1952 
but  the  crop  v/as  damaged  by  unusually  hot  summer  weather  and  will  be 
materially  smaller  than  the  bumper  1951  crop.    Declines  are  likely  in 
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Table  9.-  Estimated  production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials 
and  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds,  year  "beginning 
•    October  1952  with  comparisons 


Item 


Average 


;i937-^i;i9^2-U6 


19U8 


1949 


1950 


1951 
1/ 


1952 
2/ 


:Mll.lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb, 


Butter  (actual  weight)   :  2,220 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  :  2,091 

Edible  beef  fats  3/  :  225. 

'  Total,  edible  animal  fats  ;  U,^36 

Corn  oil   :  1? j 

Cottonseed  oil   :  1,^56 

Edible  olive  oil   :  6 

Peanut  oil   :  8? 

feanuts  (shelled),  oil  : 

'equivalent  of  exports  for  : 

•  crushing  abroad  5/  :  — 

Soybean  oil   r  500 

Soybeans,  oil  equivalent  of  : 

exports  6/   :  31 

Total,  edible  vegetable  :  

oils   ;  2,253 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases:  1,303 

Fish,  \/hale  and  seal  oils   220 

Total,  Boap  fats  and  oils :  1,523 

Linseed  oil  8/  :'  36I 

Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of: 

exports  2/  •   

Tung  oil   :  2 

Castor  oil  '.  ;  — 

Total,  drying  oils   :""  363 

Other  fats  and  oils  11/  . . . :  21- 

Grand  total  .:  8.696 


1,760 
2,511^ 

JL9L 


221 
1,179 
5 

U/128 


10 
l,3Uii 


24 


1,657 
2,U79 
170 


1|,3Q6 


1,701 
2,626 
__168 


1,472 

2,811 

158 


2,911 
1,782 


225 
1,735 

8 

146 


214 
1,807 

225 

SIM 

2,101 


242 

1,795 
2 

184 


32 
1,937 

128 

2,150 


4,441 
243 
1,224 


185 


21 
2,451 

272 


1,405 
2,920 
_  1I0_ 
4,495 

220 

1,725 

120) 
) 
) 
) 

2,45c) 
165) 


1,370 
2,650 
180 


4,200 
225 
1,650 
5 

35 


2,650 


4.397  4,685  

2,340     2,250  2,250 

120 


170 

111 

158 

164 

125 

1.952 

2.212 

2,303 

2,504, 

2,375. 

579 

731 

726 

808 

550T 

10/ 

92 

^3 

78 

55! 

8 

17 

27 

12 

11 

588 

840 

802 

899 

62^ 

^6 

23 

25 

32 

25 

9,958 

11,738 

11,950 

12,273 

12,205  1 

2.370 


600 

30 

21. 


655 


11.815 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Forecasts  based  on  October  1  crOi"  estimates  and  other  indications. 

jj    Edible  tallow,  oleo  stock;  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearine .    Beginning  January  1949, 

use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  subtracted  from  reported  production  of  tallow. 

4/    Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  Argentine  peanuts  imported  in  1944. 

1/    43  percent  of  actual  weight. 

6/    9* pounds  per  bushel,  1937-46;    9-5  pounds  in  1947;  9.8  pounds  in  1948-1951. 

7/    Excludes  cod  oil  and  fish  liver  oils. 

8/    Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  imported  fla:cseed. 

2/    19.8  pounds  per  bushel. 

10/  Leas  than  500,000  pounds. 

11/  Keats '-foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish -liver  oils,  and  vegetable  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Bviroau"  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Totals  computed  from  imrounded  numbers. 
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production  of  Philippine;  and  Indonesian  copra  and  West  African  peanuts 
but  increases  are  probable  for  Sumatran  and  Nigerian  palm  oil.  Carry-over 
stocks  increased  during  1951-52  in  most  major  exporting  countries,  parti- 
cularly Spain  and  Nigeria,  and  stocks  in  mid-1952  in  most  importing  countries 
were  considered  to  be  normal  or  above  normal,  but  below  the  large  stocks 
of  January  1952,    As  edible  fats  and  oils  represent  one  of  the  lov;est-cost 
sources  of  food  energy,  a  substantial  European  demand  for  edible  fats  and 
oils    from  the  United  States  is  exnected  to  continue. 

World  exioorts  of  linseed  oil  from  major  surplus-producing  countries 
in  calendar  1952  are  likely  to  total  only  550-650  million  pounds,  com- 
pared v/ith  over  1  billion  pounds  in  1951.    The  reduction  iiiainly  reflects 
the  declining  acreage  and  production  of  flaxseed  in  Argentina,  together 
\;ith  the  depletion  of  previously  accumulated  stocks  in  that  country.  Ex- 
ports of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  from  Argentina  in  1952  probably  will 
total  lCO-125  million  pounds,  in  terms  of  oil,  compared  with  760  million 
pounds  in  1951  and  an  average  of  1,155  million  pounds  in  1934-38o  They 
may  total  around  350  million  pounds  in  1953.    Reflecting  increased  pro- 
duction of  flaxseed,  Canadian  exports  (in  terms  of  oil  equivalent)  may 
total  150  million  pounds  in  1953,  compared  with  100  million  pounds  in  1952, 
and  only  33  million  pounds  in  1951.    Exi-jorts  probably  will  increase  from 
certs.in  other  couritries,  such  as  India,  and  Uruguay,    Increases  from  these 
countries  will  offset  in  part  the  lower  exports  from  Argentina,    The  re- 
latively small  total  world  sixpplies  available  for  export  coupled  with  a 
continued  strong  European  demand  normally  v/ould  result  in  large  exports  of 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  from  the  United  States,    However,  such  exports 
will  be  limited  by  the  shortage  of  dollar-exchange  in  Western  European 
countries.    Total  foreign  supplies  of  gold  and  dollars  (excluding  foreign 
military  aid)  available  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  are  expected  to 
total  approximately  the  same  as  in  1951-52.    However,  these  funds  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  in  addition  to  ptir chasing  fats  and  oils  from  the  United 
■States, 

Exports  of  f^ts  and  oils  in  1952-53  are  exr^ected  to  continue  much 
larger  than  in  the  prewar  period,    Hov/ever,  they  may  decline  moderately 
from  the  level  achieved  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  1951-52  market- 
•ing  year. 

Little  Change  in' Imports 
of  Industrial  Fats  and  Oils 

Imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  into  the 
United  States  in  the  10  months  ended  July  1952  totaled  S29  million  pounds, 
com-rared  with  1,195  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier.    The  principal  items  were  A56  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil  and 
the  oil  equivalent  of  copra,  196  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier; 
136  million  pounds  of  castor  oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  castor  beans, 
34.  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  yearj    80  million  pounds  of 
palm  oil,  21  million  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier;  and  26  million  pounds 
of  tung  oil,  compared  with  58  million  pounds  in  the  previous  year.  Im- 
ports of  edible  vegetable  oils  other  than  olive  oil  vrere  small. 
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Lower  exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  to  this  country  melnly 
reflect  a  reduced  demand  for  cdconut  oil  growing  out  of  the  smaller  pro- 
duction of  soap  products  durinf^:  the  past  j'-ear.    During  the  first  6  months 
of  1952,  Philippine  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports,  cn  an  oil  equivalent 
basis,  were  10  percent  less  than  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 
About  half  of  the  shipments  were  to  the  United  States,  compared  with  2'J 
percent  to  Europe.    The  proportion  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  first  half* of  1951  •    T)\ie  to  unfavorable  prices,  recent  typhoon 
losses,  and  a  tendency  for  farmers  to  shift  to  the , production  of  rice  and 
com,  production  C^  copt^  In  the  Philippines  la  expected  to  be  moderately 
lower  in- 1952-53  than  In  1951-52.    However,  supplies  probably  will  be  fully 
adequate  to  meet  United  States  requirements. 

.  Smaller  Imports  of  castor  beans  and  oil  In  1951-52  mainly  reflect 
the  reduced  1951  production  in  Brazil  and  India.    Brazil  normally  produces 
over  a  third  of  the  world  total,  and  India,  almost  a  third,  with  most  of 
the  Imports  by  the  United  States  coming  from  these  two  countries.  Culti- 
vated production  in  Brazil  is -expected  to  be  about  the  same  In  1952,  but, 
given  normal  weather,  production  in  India  may  Increase.    Thus,  Imports  may 
be  somewhat  larger  in  1952-53  than  in  the  preceding  year.    In  addition,  as 
discussed  on  page  16,  prc-iu'ction  in  the  United  States  Is  expected  to  increase 
However,  available  supplies  will  continue  short  of  demand. 

World  trade  in  tung  oil  has  been  largely  determined  since  the  irjld- 
1930'8  by  political  and  r.illltary  events  in  China.    Before  World  VJar  II,  ex- 
ports fro":  China  constltut-ed  over  95  percent  of  the  supplies  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.    Exports  from  China  in  19^6-1950  were  as  large  as 
prewar,  but  in  1951  were  sharply  reduced  as  a  result  of  ein-bargoee  on  trade 
between  China  and  the  United  States.    Partly  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty 
of  Chinese  supplies  during  the  past  two  decades,  tung  tree  groves  have  been 
established  in  several  other  countries.    The  principal  producing  countries 
other  than  Chine  are  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Bra;zll. 
Large-scale  plantings  also  have  been  made  recently  in  Nyasalsjid.  Total 
production  of  tung  oil  in  these  countries  Is  now  aroimd  50  rilllcn  pounds 
annually  (about  half  of  which  is  in  the  United  States),  corrpared  with  over 
200  million  pounds  in  China,  and  is  increasing  sharply.    Hence,  world  de- 
pendence on  exports  from  China  eventually  will  be  reduced  consldeHrably .  In 
the  meantime,  supplies  available  to  the  United  States  appear  to  be  adequate 
for  defense  requirements  for  quick-drying  oils  although  not  large  enough 
to  supply  industrial  usage  at  historical  levels.  , 

Under  Public  Law  i+29,  no  Imports  of  butter,  peanuts  and  other  fats 
and  oils  (including  oil  bearing  riaterlals,  fatty  acids,  and  soap  and  soap 
powder,  but  excluding  coconuts  and  coconut  products)  may  be  ad'nitted  to  the 
United  States  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  would  (a)  im- 
pair or  reduce  the  domestic  production  of  any  such  coramodlty  below  present 
production  levels,  or  below  such  higher  levels  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  in  view  of  domestic  and  international  conditions,  (b)  Interfere 
with  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing  or  (c)  result  in  any  Unnecessary 
burden  of  expenditure  under  any  Government  support  program.    In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  importation  of  the  following  commodities 
for  domestic  consumption  are  prohibited  by  Defense  Food  Order  No.  3;  cis 
amended:    Butter,  butter  oil,  flaxseed  (except  screenings,  ecalplngs,  chaff 
and  scourlngs),  linseed  oil,  peanuts,  and  peanut  oil. 
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Exports  of  tung  and  castor  oils  for  industrial  use  are  controlled 
under  a  quarterly  limitation.    The  rneximuri  lir.its  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1952  are  as  follov.'s:  .  100, OCO  pounds  of  cormercial  .end  sulphonabed 
castor  oil  and  90,000  pounds  of  tung  oil.     These  quantities  are  the  saire 
as  for  the  preceding  quarters  of  1952.    Exports  of  nedicinal  castor  oil 
are  on  an  open- end  quota. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 
oil s  to  continue" high  in  1952-53 

Domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  ending  September 
1952  apparently  totaled  about  10.5  billion  pounds  (including  the  fst  con- 
tent of  butter),  or  about  the  saiae  as  in  the  t^/.'o  preceding  years.    On  a  per 
person  basis,  apparent  disappearance  in  1951-52  7;as  betv/een  66  and  67 
pounds  (fat  content).     The  per  person,  rate  v/as  somevmat  lov;er  tlien  in  the 
preceding  year,  vhen  sone  inventory  accumulation  in  positions  not  covered 
by  Census  reports  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  for  inedible  products. 
Food  uses  may  have  been  about  1.5  pounds  per  capita  larger  in  1951-52  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  use  in  industrial  products  v;as  about  3  pounds 
sri.aller.    '.Vith  a  continued  high  level  of  consumer  income  and  industrial 
activity  expected,  total  dorusstic  dicappesrance  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952-53 
may  be  som^v.-hat  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  a  rise  in  nonfood 
uses. 

Butter-  A  further  decline  in  butter  consumption  to  about  8.5  pounds 
(actual  weight)  per  capita,  the  "lov-e-^t  point  on  record,  is  expected  in  1952- 
53.    Consumption  per  capita  in  1951-52  v/as  about  9  pounds,  11  percent  lower 
then  a  year  earlier.     The  dovaitrend  in  consumption  reflects  m.ainly  a  decline 
in  the  demand  for  table  spreads  and  increased  supplier  of  alteiT>8tivs  pro- 
ducts, particularly  mar^a'-ine  and  clitsse  spreads-    i'ilk  production  has 
declined  in  recent  ye&rs  in  important  butter-producing  areasj    In  other 
areas,  milk  has  been  diverted  to  fluid  consumption  and  to  the  mejiuf pcture  of 
certain  v;hole  mdlk  products.    Price  supports  for  butter  at  67.75  cents  per 
pound  for  Grade  A  or  better  throughout  the  country  are  in  effect  from  April 
1,  1952,  through  March  31,  1953.    However,  no' butter  hp.s  been  purchased 
under  the  current  programs 

Margarine-  Consijmption  of  margarine  has  increased  considerably  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal,  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  margarine 
effective  July  1,  1950.    'Cbnsvmiption  'increased  by  about  10  percent  over  the 
preceding  year  in  1950-51  and  by  about  20  percent  in  1951-52.    A  'further 
increase  is  anticipated  for  the  coninf-;  year  and"  alnost  as  much  margarine  as 
butter  vdll  be.  consumed.    Coasmption  per  capita  in  1951-52  was  about  7»7 
pounds.    Price  relationships  between  margarine  end  butter  have  been  favor- 
able to  an  increased  use  of  margarine o  'This  reflects  diminishing  supplies 
of  butter  and  the  availability  of  large  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  used  in 
margarine  at  relatively  low  prices,    i.any  States  have  repealed  or  modified 
their  restrictions  on  production  and  sale  of  co].ored  m.ergarine.  Repeal 
of  suck' prohibitions  beoai^e  effective  in  Pennsylvania  in  September  1951 
and  in' llevf  York  on  July  1,  1952.     Only  7  States  (with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation equal  to  about  10  percent  of  the"  U.  S.  total)  now  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  colored  margarine. 
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Lard  and  shortening-  Consumption  of  lard  has  been  relatively  stable 
over  the  past  several  years,  but  consumption  of  shortening  has  varied 
slightly,  reflecting  changes  in  supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  parti- 
cularly cottonseed  oil.    Production  of  both  lard  and  .one  edible  vegetable 
oils  T/ill  decrease  in  the  current  marketing  year.    Hov;ever,  use  in  products 
for  domestic  consumption  may  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  the  preceding 
year  by  drav/ing  on  the  large  stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.    During  1951-52,  lard  consumption  is 
estimated  at  12  pounds  per  capita  and  shortening  consumption  at  10  pounds. 

Other  food  fats  and  oils-  Domestic  disappearance  of  other  food  fats 
and  oils --largely  cottonseed,  corn,  soybean,  peanut,  olive  and  coconut  oils 
used  as  cooking  and  salad  oils,  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  and  in 
bakery  goods  and  confectionery — was  moderately  larger  in  1951-52  than  in 
the  preceding  year.    These  uses  of  fats  and  oils  have  shown  a  marked  upward 
trend  over  the  past  20  years.    This  may  continue  into  1952-53. 

Inventory  shifts  affected  quarterly  disappearance  in  recent  years- 
Disappearance  of  shortening  and  of  "other  edible  oils"  in  the  July- 
September  quarter  of  1950  through  the  first  part  of  the  January-mroh  1951 
quarter  v/as  unusually  large.    The  excess  above  normal  is  believed  to  have 
reflected  mainly  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  unreported  positions  by 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  final  consumers.    Apparent  disappearance 
dropped  sharply  in  the  April-June  1951  quarter  and  continued  lov;  through 
at  least  part  of  the  July- September  quarter.    This  is  assumed  to  have  re- 
flected the  using  up  of  stocks  in  unreported  positions  accumulated  earlier. 
Disappearance-  of  food  fats  during  the  April- June  1952  quarter  appear-s  to 
have  been  unusually  high. 

Consumption  of  drying- oils 
to  continue  close  to 
1951-52  level 

Total  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  drying-oil  products  was  about  20 
percent  smaller  in  1951-52  than  in  1950-51.    Total  use  in  paints  and 
varnishes  in  the  10  months  ended  July  1952  was  531  million  pounds,  compared 
with  678  million  a  year  earlier;  in  linoleum  and  oilcloth  95  million 
poxmds,  compared  with  128  million  pounds  a  year  earlier;  and  in  other 
drying- oil  products  150  million  pounds,  compared  with  176  million  pounds 
in  1950-51.    Decreases  are  believed  to  reflect  mainly  increasing  substi- 
tution of  mineral  spirits  for  linseed  oil  in  paint  and  the  increasing  use 
of  wholly  oil-free  coatings  made  from  synthetic  resins,  rubber  and  rubber 
derivatives,  and  other  ohemicalst    Also  inventories  in  unreported  positions 
may  have  been  reduced  to  some  extent.    Apparent  disappearance  of  fats  and 
oils  in  drying-oil  products  in  1952-53  may  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Use  of  soybean  oil  in  drying-oil  products  was  moderately  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year  v/hen  soybean  oil  prices  v/ere  unusually  high 
in  relation  to  prices  of  linseed  oil.    '  Consumption  of  most  other  oils 
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Table  10.-  Tosieetlc  disappearance  of  food  fate,  and  fats  and  oils  used  In  Industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  1951  with  comparisons 


iGB-T"  and  xt©3i 

tJnlt 

Oct  -T)«r 

Jan  -^far 

"   Ani"   — .Til  np 

;  July- Sept. 

Total 

* 

Mil.  lb. 

■^78 

1,609 

Mil.  lb. 

T?2 

1.296 

22h 

893 

Mil .  lb . 

177 

2?7 

Mil.  lb. 

182 

210 

ii*i» 

I9I* 

7'^0 

Mil.  lb. 

1»99 

1)1(6 

1*22 

1*58 

1,825 

Mil.  lb. 

1**10 

1*81 

1  6?1 

Mil.  lb. 

281 

300 

^y  J 

1*1-? 

1,289 

Total   

Mil.  lb. 

1,628 

1.51*6 

1.857 

*■  f  ^y  1 

6,771 

Pounds 

10.9 

11  5 

10  1 

12.1  • 

1*1*. 5 

 : 

Mil.  lb. 

429 

U2O 

351* 

1*08 

1,611 

Mil.  lb. 

218 

201 

271 

313 

1,001* 

Mil.  lb. 

2U5 

295 

281 

287 

1,108 

AXl  li^ustrlaJ.  pr'od.uc^! 

Total   

Mil.  lb. 

8qi 

916 

y^  1 

lj007 

3,722 

Pounds 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.6 

21*. 5 

All  products  (fat  contont) : 

Total   

Mil.  lb. 

2.  "521 

2.i*';'^ 

^  yj 

2,861*  ' 

10.1»9'^ 

Pounds 

16  7 

17  S 

16.1 

18  7 

69.0 

IQSO-'^l 

3utt©ri 

Mil    lb . 

i  \^ 

1*02 

I'^t  contont 

Mil .  lb . 

20fl 

j^j 

1  PSO 
^f^yy 

Mn  1*00  7*1  nA  * 

998 

Actual  voighw  • 

•••• 

Mil.  lb. 

2'57 

27^ 

225 

Mil.  lb. 

18^ 

8ll* 

Mil.  lb. 

500 

i*u 

1,901 

SJior^Gnlng              •  •  •  •  • 

Mil,  lb. 

It07 

388 

270 

^58 

1  U2'^ 

Other  edible  l/  ,  

Mil.  lb. 

j^y 

26^ 

286 

1,211 

Food  (fat  content); 

Total   , 

Mil.  lb. 

1,810 

1.7l»l 

1.477 

1.579 

6,608 

Founds 

11.8 

11. 

10.1 

1*2.7 

 : 

Mil.  lb. 

1*95 

31*6 

254 

1,582 

Mil.  lb. 

267 

311* 

277 

21*6 

1,101* 

other  Industrial  products  4/  • . . . 

•••••■••••S 

Mil.  lb. 

■^12 

278 

1,208 

All  Industrial  products! 

Total   

Mil.  lb. 

1,076 

l,lll» 

986 

778 

3,891* 

Poui^s 

7.0 

7.2 

6.0 

5.0 

25.2 

All  products  (fat  content): 

Total   

Mil.  lb. 

2,886 

2.8'5'5 

2.1*0^ 

10,502 

Pounds 

18.8 

18.5 

15.5 

15.2 

67.9 

1951-52 

Butter: 

Mil.  lb. 

S71 

■^19 

J^y 

T72 

. 

Mil.  lb. 

299 

257 

299 

Margarine i 

Mil.  lb. 

286 

335 

300 

Mil.  lb. 

23U 

274 

21*3 

Mil.  lb. 

521 

1*88 

1*33 

Shortening  •••.«■••  •«. 

Mil.  lb. 

•^78 

Jyy 

1*11* 

Other  edible  l/   

Mil.  lb. 

297 

■^28 

378 

Food  (fat  content): 

mi.  lb. 

1,729 

1,71*6 

1,767 

 ,j 

Founds 

11.1 

11.1 

11.2 

Soap  3/  y   

Mil.  lb. 

293 

31*1 

291* 

MU.  lb. 

216 

223 

231 

Mil.  lb. 

295 

.  313 

338 

All  InduBtrial  products: 

Mil.  lb.      :  80l» 

86>» 

Founds 

!  5-1 

5.6 

5.5 

All  products  (fat  content): 

t 

Mil.  lb. 

:  2,533 

2,623 

2,631 

Pounds 

:  16.2 

16.7 

16.7 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Bepar'tanent  of  Agriculture.    Total  and  per 


person  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  f&ts  (other  than  butter,  lard,  mar^rlne,  and  shortening) 

used  in  majronnaisa  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  coanerclal  roasting  and  frying,  etc. 
2/  Civilian  and  military.    ^  Excludes  flat  equlTalent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  soap,    kj  Fat  equiralent  of 
eoap  used  in  manufactures  (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  included  vith  "Other  industrial  products."    Prior  to 
191*9,  most  of  the  fats  €md  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  Is  beliered  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap. 
Be^nning  in  January  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  Is  entirely  Included  in  "Other  industrial  products." 
5/  Paints,  Tarnishes,  floor  corerlngs,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings, 
packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and  other  protectlre  coatings. 
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for  this  purpose  vas  substantially  less  than  a  yeer  earlier.    Use  of  lin- 
seed oil  was  do\m  26  percent,  tun£.;  oil  /^O  percent,  castor  oil  32  percent, 
and  oiticica  oil  18  percent.    Total  supplies  of  drying  oils  are  expected 
to  be  fully  adequate,  but  stocks  of  linseed  oil  will  be  reduced  moderately. 

Imports  of  castor  beans  and  oil  in  1952-53,  which  on  an  oil  equiv- 
alent basis  may  total  betv/een  I50  and  175  million  pouiids,  \;ill  be  supple- 
mented by  the  production  of  about  25  million  pounds  of  oil  from  domestically- 
produced  beans. 

Castor  oil  is  a  strategic  oil  rnd  is  being  stockpiled  by  the  Lfunitions 
Board.    Castor  oil  and  its  derivatives  rre  used  in  jet-engine  lubricating 
oil  and  other  aircraft  lubriccjnts,  hydraulic  fluids,  greases,  and  plastic- 
coated  combat  wire,  all  of  \/hich  are  iraportant  for  military  and  defense 
purposes.    In  addition,  dehydrated  castor  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  varnishes,  electrical  insulations,  and  other  protective  coat- 
ings.   Specific  limitations  on  different  types  of  uses  for  castor  oil  have 
been  in  effect  since  the  April- June  1931  quarter  under  Defense  Food  Order  1, 
Total  use  of  castor  oil  in  the  10  months  ended  July  1952  v;as  14-6  million 
pounds,  3  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  total,  18  percent  was 
used  in  drying-oil  products  corapDred  with  32  percent  in  194-9-50,  before 
the  limitation  order  was  in  effect, 

Tung  oil  is  the  major  quick-drying  oil  used  in  protective  coatings 
in  this  coiintry.    However,  imports  of  this  oil  from  China,  the  main  30in*ce 
of  supply,  have  been  embargoed  since  December  1950,    ."bout  20  percent  of 
normal  usage  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  from  domes tically-produced 
tung  nuts  and  another  10-20  percent  may  be  available  from  Argentina, 

Imports  of  oiticic£.  oil  in  1952-53  may  be  dov/n  considerably  as  the 
Brazilian  crop  of  oiticica  aeed  in  1952  is  estimated  to  be  about  half  list 
year's  crop.    Host  of  tlie  oitjcica  oil  imported  comes  from  Brazil  and  is 
used  in  diying-oil  products. 

Supplies  of  quick-drying  oils  are  e:^pected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
essential  defense  and  industrial  needs,  but  total  domestic  use  in  drying- 
oil  products  v/ill  continue  much  smaller  than  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities in  Korea, 

Use  of  Fatq  snd  Oils  in  Deterpents  Nay 
Incref  se  Over  the  Lo\j  I/'.'  "1-52  LevRl 

Total  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  in  1951-52  was  about  20  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.    Use  was  unusually  high  during  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  the  I95O-5I  marketing  year  but  was  vmusually  lo\i  in  the  last  quar- 
ter, reflecting  mainly  changes  in  inventories  of  soap  products.    The  season- 
al pattern  during  1951-52  has  been  more  nearly  normal,  although  consumption 
of  soap  products  probably  exceeded  production  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year,  reflecting  the  use  of  inventories  accumulated  during  1950-51.  The 
liquidation  of  inventories  is  believed  to  have  been  about  completed.  Thus, 
use  of  fats  and  oils  in  detergents  in  1952-53  may  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  low  usage  in  1951—^    Increased  usage  due  to  inventory  adjustments  for 
soap  products  vdll  be  offset  in  part  by  the  anticipated  continued  expansion 
in  the  sale  of  synthetic  detergents. 
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The  growing  impcrt-mce  of  synthetic  detergents  is  nob  reflected 
in  the  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  and  synthetic  detergents.    A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  s^^nthetics  are  raade  from  petroleum  derivatives 
and  coal-tar  products^  and  those  r;ade  fron:  fats  and  oils  have  a  relatively 
lov;  f'.t  content. 

Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  continues  to  exceed  greatly 
the  amount  required  for  dor.estic  cons^jmption.    In  recent  years production 
has  been  nearly  double  that  in  the  prewar  period  1937-41  v^hile  domestic 
consumption  has  increased  by  only  about  a  third.    As  a  result,  cx.port3  in 
the  first  10  months  of  the  1951-52  rarketing  year  equaled  31  percent  of 
production_,  whereas  the  United  States  was  on  a  net  import  basis  in  a  nun^ber 
of  years  prior  to  V/orld  War  II,    The  proportion  which  inedible  tcllow  and 
grease  represents  of  the  total  saponifiable  materials  used  in  soap  has  been 
at  a  high  level  in  recent  years,  being  about  70  percent  in  the  period 
October-July  1951-52,  compared  vdth  about  65  percent  a  year  earlier,  and 
49  percent  ia  1937-41  but,  with  the  sharp  reduction  in  use  of  fats  and 
oils  in  sor-p  in  1951-52^  use  of  tallow  and  grease  in  these  products  i-ias 
about  20  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Use  of  inedible  tallow  a.id  ' 
grease  in  products  other  than  soap  increased  sharply  in  recent  years 
and  continues  at  a  high  level.-    Production  of  tallov;  and  grease  is  expected 
to.  be  large  in  1952"53  and  prices  probably  udll  average  no  higher  than  in 
the  1951-52  marketing  year. 

Use  of  Fats  and  Oils  in  I-iiscellaneous 
Industrial  Products  to  Continue 
At  a  High  Level 


Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  other  industrial  products  was  about  the 
same  in  1951-52  as  in  1950-51,  when  the  largest  anioiont  on  record  w:js  so 
used,.    Daring  the  10  months  ended  July  1952,  1,030  million  pounds  viere 
used  for  these  purposes.    Ilonthly  data  are  not  available  to  show  the 
break-do -.-n  by  uses  of  this  total,    Hov/ever,  of  the  1;176  million  pounds 
used  in  calendar-year  1950,  501  million  po^inds  were  used  in  fat  splitting, 
l6l  million  pounds  represents  the  fat  equivalent  of  soaps  used  in  indus- 
trial products,  mainly  textiles  and  rubber,  49  million  in  textiles,  53  mil- 
lion in  rubber,  36  million  in  tin  and  teme  plate,  and  40  million  in  sul- 
phonation.    Sr.:;' ller  quantities  are  listed  for  a  number  of  other  industries. 
Part  of  the  use  in  pressing  and  in  "other  processing"  also  is  included. 

During  the  10  months  ended  July  1952  the  m.ost  important  fats  and 
oils  used  for  this  purpose  were  inedible  tallow  and  grease  (402  mi.llion 
pounds),  coconut  oil  (136  million  pounds),  soybean  oil  (135  million  pounds), 
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fieh  and  fish  liver  oils  (6I  million  pounds),  castor  oil  (58  million 
pounds),  palm  oil  {2h  million  pounds),  and  lard  (23  million  pounds). 

Use  for  miscellanecus  industrial  purposes  varies  with  the  level  of 
industrial  activity  but  has  followed  a  generally  rising  trend.  Usage  for 
these  purposes  is  expected  to  continue  high  in  1952-53' 

Production  of  tall  oil,  a  "byproduct  of  the  sulphate  paper  industry, 
is  at  an  annual  rate  of  ahout  300  million  pounds  per  year.    Domestic  dis- 
appearance in  the  10  months  ended  July  1952  was  222  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  289  million  in  the  preceding  year.    The  major  reported  use  of 
tall  oil  is  in  the  production  of  sjmthetic  drying  oils  for  use  in  paints, 
varnishes  and  linoleum.    Exports  also  are  an  important  outlet. 


Tahle  11.-  Inedible  tallow  and  greases:    Production,  utilization,  net 
foreign  trade,  and  wholesale  price,  United  States,  1937-52 


Period 


Average 

1937 -i^l 
19^^2-1^6 

19^7 
19^8 
19^+9 
1950 
1951 

Oct. -July 


Apparent 
pro- 
duction 
1/ 


Factory  consumption 


In 

soar* 


In 
other 
■products 


Total 


•  Net 

imports 

Stocks, [ 

:  (+)  or 

end  of  [ 

net  ex- 

period 

[ ports ( -) 

Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.     Mil. lb.    Mil. lb. 


1/  Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks. 


Price  per 
pound, 
prime 
inedible 
tallow, 

Chicago  

Cents 


1,167 

965 

20k 

1,169 

+  2 

321 

6.3 

l,7i^8 

1,398 

1,815 

+  25 

233 

9.2 

2,023 

1,526 

356 

1,382 

-  68 

2k6 

19.2 

1,9^^0 

1,^+51 

331 

1,782 
1,666 

-  87 

317 

16.0 

2,132 

1,3U6 

320 

-U3I 

352 

6.U 

2,272 

1,363 

khk 

1,807 

-53^ 

283 

8.8 

2,250 

1,173 

hQ6 

1,659 

■530 

3U5 

12.1 

19U9--50  : 

1,767 

1,059 

32i; 

1,383 

-373 

367 

6.1 

1950-51  : 

1,998 

1,105 

U19 

1,52U 

-U13 

31^0 

11^.  U 

1951-52  : 

1,902 

896 

1^02 

1,298 

-599 

3h6 

6.U 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  12.-  Calculation  of  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils,  except  butter, 
used  in  food,  year  beginning  October  I95I  with  comparisons 


Year  and  item 


19^9 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  l/ 
Production  ~ 
Net  exports 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Nonfood  uses 
Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 
Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 
Total 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

1950  3/ 

Tata  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  l/ 
Production  ~ 
Net  exports 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Nonfood  uses 
^t^.2r  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 
Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 
Total 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

1951  3/ 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  l/ 
Production 
Net  exports 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

Nonfood  uses 
Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 
Wet  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 
Total 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 


Unit 


Ml 1.1b 

:  2,273 

1,976 

1,526 

1,3^^0  7,115 

Ml 1.1b 

:  351 

423 

298 

149  1,221 

Mil. lb 

:  1-475 

•1-4 

.44 

-417  +18 

Mil. lb 

:  150 

165 

119 

118  552 

Ml 1.1b 

27 

23 

46 

56  152 

Mil. lb 

:  1,324 

1,40.7 

1,199 

1,5^5  5,475 

Pounds 

:  8.8 

9.3 

7.9 

10.1    36. c 

Mil. lb 

Pounds 


Oct. 
Dec . 


:  Jan.-:  Apr.-:  July-: 


Mar 


June 


Total 


iMll.lb 

2,248 

2,038 

1,623 

:Mil.lb 

302 

295 

518 

Ml 1.1b 

+  335 

+  191 

-125 

Mil. lb: 

179 

154 

115 

Mil. lb: 

^3 

45 

38 

Mil. lb: 

1,1+75 

1,443 

1,154 

Pounds : 

9.6 

9.4 

7.4 

Mil. lb: 

2,445 

2,295 

1,627 

Mil.  lb: 

415 

443 

232 

Mil. lb: 

+  502 

+244 

-163 

Mil. lb: 

130 

152 

132 

Ml 1.1b; 

33 

3^ 

43 

1,^57  7,366 
392  1,507 
-266  +135 

92  539 
38  164 


1,277  5,3^9 
8.2  34.6 


1,430  1,489 
9.1  9.5 


1,468 
9.3 


A«r?cuUure^''°To?!r''''/''        Bureau  of  the  CeasTrEET^Eit^Tst^  of 
^/  TrTr-V/    ^    ?     f""^  ^^"^  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Includes  lard,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleo  stearlne,  edible  tallow  com  cotton 

Zi^^'leTof  '7lTr^  f'""^'  ^-^-tlon'and  exports  In^lSde  ill  " 

Inciude^rf  .tn""     f  r'^^""'  ^""^  ^"^^"'^         ^^"^^^^S  Net  exports  also 

include  margarine,  shortening  and  vegetable  stearlne,  and  shipments.    Change  in 

S51m^rgari::. shortening  and  estimates  Lr  fann  wf  a^d  in 
2/  Mainly  babassu,  coconut,  palm-kernel  and  sesame  oils.    Unreported  dlsar^Dearance 

lice  coL.t:i  difference  between  domestic  disappear- 
ed to?aWaotor°''  i^^P^r^B,  exports,  and  factory  and  warehouse  shocks, 

0  /  S  ^/  ^^"^^  consumption  including  refining  loss.) 

3/  Preliminary. 
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l-Table  l^.-  Fats  and  oils,  including  margarine  and  shortening:    Production  from  domestic  and 

imported  materials,  January- July  1951  and  1952,  end  May  and  June  1952,  end  factory  and 
warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month,  with  comparative  data 


Items  ^ouped  ty  major  use 

Production  i/ 

Stocks 

•  January-July 

1952 

1951  • 

1952 

1951 

1952. 

May  • 

June 

August  31" 

June  30 

July  31  ■ 

:  Mil.  lb.. 

Mil.  lb. 

mi.  lb.     Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

PRTMARY  FATS  AM)  OILS 

£               ^^^^    CLliU  VX-LO 

Riittfir  2  / 

1  J7 

116.8 

68.6 

99.8 

112.2 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ^/  • 

:  1,<:d4.j 

J.,^4<d.U 

165.8 

160.3 

71.9 

2U.7 

208.0 

167.7 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible 

animal  stearine,  end  edible 

.           on  / 

18.0 

Li  2 

7.1 

Q  Q 
7.7 

10.9 

.     0  T  T  0  A 

318.8 

305.6 

195.8 

317.7 

290.8 

T  y  ■?  7 

T  PQ  A 

19. 

19.1 

lA.O 

14-4 

12.0 

Rn  n 

0     .  u 

72.1 

52.8 

127.2 

/An  n 

/  no  / 

356.4 

Olive  oil,  edible   

.           1  ^ 

20.9 

0  •  0 

7  ft 

6.9 

.           T  00  c 

'7Q  A 

12.9 

8.7 

24:. 3 

17  ^ 
J.  1  %\j 

T  7  /. 
X  » .4 

14.9 

.:  l,An.'7 

1,U7.6 

199.0 

190.0 

193.2 

9QA  7 

260.6 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  . 

.:  2,221.2 

2,471.8 

303.4 

270.6 

379.6 

T^Q  A 

650.8 

3oaD  fats  and  o^ls 

Tallow,  inedible,  and  greasee, 

187.7 

183.8 

3il7.3 

T/  <;  ft 

J4^  .O 

337.9 

18.1 

9Q  / 

26.2 

Fish  oil   

56.0 

10.9 

16.3 

68.1 

«;ft  Q 

30.7 

64.8 

.3 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots  . 

ft/ 

a/ 

6/ 



.3 

.1 

3.4 

Total  slow— lathering  oils  • . . 

198.6 

200.1 

433.8 

432.2 

432.6 

<:/^4 .  X 

29.6 

21.5 

91.8 

59.4 

21  6 

.1 

10.2 

/ 
•  4 

•  X 

00/  "3 

29.7 

21.5 

102.0 

A/  7 
04.  ' 

^7  / 
-)  /.4 

59.4 

Drying  oils 

1  A  Q 

ft  r? 

1.2 

1.6 

7.8 

/  A 
4.0 

3.8 

Llnaeed  oil   

.         /  o 

-iVJ.l 

41.6 

u.o 

673.9 

A'?/  A 
D  /4'  t> 

653.3 

Oiticica  olj.   

9.0 

/  Q 
4.0 

4.7 

5.8 

Tung  oil  

:  8.3 

10.0 

6/ 

si/ 

6/ 

si/ 

21.2 

13  .0 

12.8 

■311.8 

42.8 

45.6 

711.9 

AQn  Q 

675.7 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fpts 

Neat's -foot  oil   

?  P 

X.J. 

.3 

.1 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

27.3 

23.0 

23.2 

20.3 

n  1 

4.4 

.6 

.7 

."b 

/ 
•  4 

.5 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  . . . 

•           T  y 

•  0 

■  .7 

.3 

.1 

9.8 

ft  n 

6.0 

Castor  oil.  No.  1  and  Ko.  3  2/ 

:  41.0 

34.7 

5.1 

4.5 

31.5 

1  Q  ft 

22.6 

:  30.7 

13.3 

1.5 

1.5 

25.1 

17 .0 

TA  1 

14.9 

Total   

54.4 

7.8 

6.9 

95.3 

69.9 

68.4 

65.3 

2/7,160.2 

901.2 

850.2 

1,918.4 

2,329.1 

2,308.6 

2,174..  7 

:2/6,656.9 

2/6,888.4. 

864.8 

822.1 

:  366.5 

271.8 

36.4. 

28.1 

FAT-AJID-OIL  PRODUCTS 

Margarine 

:  432.2 

626.7 

87.4 

■  93.4 

9.5 

15.9 

14.3 

10.3 

86.8 

13.3 

10.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.0 

713.5 

100.7 

104..  0 

12.2 

18.5 

17.0 

12.3 

:  783.0 

909.7 

138.7 

142.7 

104.7 

81.9 

88.4 

92.6 

i/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

^  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks.  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture . 
^  Federally  inspected  production.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Total  apparent  production.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     (Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade,  and  stocks), 
i/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
^  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils." 

2/  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
8/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

2/  Inclxides  estimated  output  of  fann  butter  and  non-federally  inspected  lard,  376  million  poimds  in  January-July  1951; 
506  million  pomds  in  January- July  1952. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in 
reported  positions. 
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Table  lU.-  laports  and  ezporte  of  fats,  oils,  oll-bearlng  aaterlals,  and  fat-end-oil  products  la 
terns  of  oil,  January -July  1951  and  1952  and  May  and  June  1952 


:                 Imcorta  for  coneusption 

Exports  1/ 

Itaa 

January -July  1952 

January -July        ;  1952 

:      1951      :      1952      :      May       :  June 

1951      :      1952      :      May       :  Juno 

?ood  fats  and  oils 


:  mi.  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil,  lb.      Mil.  lb. 


Butter   :  2/               .2               2/               .2       3/  21.2  .8  2/  2/ 

Lard   ;  2/            3.7              2/            2.2  UlO.?  1»35.8  k6lk  29.0 

Oleo  oil   :  —              —             —              — -  2.3  2.8  .5  .5 

Oleo  stock   :  —              —             —              — -  2.0  15.1»  2.9  2.1 

Stearine,  animal,  edible   :  —             —             —             —  I.5  .6  .1  2/ 

TaUov,  edible   ;           .2  2/  2/   2.7  6.0  j6  1.1 

Total,  edible  anlaal  fata   :  .2             3.9               2/             Z.h  kkO.k  .'♦61.'*  50.5  32.7 

Cottonseed  oil   :  ~             —             —             ---  23.0  k/  81.6  8.8  9^1 

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   :  —             -—             -—             ---  I.5  2.8  2/  2/ 

Ollre  oil,  edible   :  29.8            22.5             2.9             3.O  2/ 

Peanut  oil   :  ---             — -             ---             — -  35.0  13.7  .5  1.0 

Peanuts,  shelled  (1*3  percent)   :  —             —             —             —  19;7  ■ —  —  — 

Soybean  oil   :  —               2/             —              —  302.9  5/125.3  2'*.1  9.7 

Soybeans  (l£.  3  percent)  :  2/               2/               2/             ---  165.5  77.9  5.9  6.9 

Other  vegetabl*  oils   ;  .9  J  2/  2/  2^  25.2  5^1  3.'» 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   :  30.7           22.8            2.9             3.0  550.1  326.5  't't.8  30.1 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fleh  and  fleh  llrer  oils,  non-aodiclnal  .. :  11.6           12.1*              .6            2.2  IU.6  17.9  2.7  1.9 

Greases   :  .1              .3             —             ---  31.8  61.3  "».!  8.2 

Marine  BaasBa  oils   :  35.5           20.6            7.0              .l»  .1*  .2  2/  .1 

Foots  and  soap  stock.  Including  ollre  oil  :  3.6               .1               2/               2/  2/  i»,2  .5  l.li 

Pala  oil   :  ^.l           38.9             1.9              .3  .5  5/  6/  6/ 

TaUov,  Inedible   :         2.6  ^  ._2  .2  21*6.7  37^.8  ^2^5  UO.6 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   :       97.7  72.8  3.1  291*. 0  U58.I*  59.8  52.2 

Babassu  oil    2'*.!  1.9 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   :  13-7             —             —             —  —  —  —  — 

Coconut  oil   :  77.3           53.0            7.5             9.8  15.2  l/  2I*.5  "t.O  2.2 

Copra  (63  percent)   :  331.9         227.0           27.6           20.7  .2 

Palm-kernel  oil   :  1*.7                               .3  .9 

Tucun  kernels  (1*3  percent)   :  8.0               .2               .1              —  —  —  —  — 

Total,  laurlc-acld  oils   ;  1*59.7          286.1*            35.5            31. li  15. li  21*. 5  1*.0  2.2 

Prjlng  oils  : 

Flaxseed  (35. It  parcent)   :  2/              2/              2/             — -  32.6  36.7  ^.3  7.1* 

Linseed  oil   :  2/              2/              f/             --  6.3  8/  17.2  2.1  .2 

Oltlclca  oil   :  10.9             3-5              .9  .■* 

Tung  oil   :  21.8  ii2  2/  —- 

Total   :  32.7            23.1*             2.1             5.0  1*2.8  51*. 8  6.H  7.6 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cashev  nut  shell  liquid  (oil)   ..:  k.B             3.7               2/  I.9 

Castor  oil  :  60.I            65. 0            12.1            11.6  1.1  .h  2/  S/ 

Castor  bean*  (U5  psroent)   :  1*8.5           39-7             6.1*  5.5 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils,  aedlclnal  :  16.5           15.2             1.8             2.7  .5-2  2/2/ 

Heat 's -foot  oil  ai^  stock  :  .6               2/               2/               2/  .3  .2  2/  2/ 

Eapeseed  oil   :  U.7             2.5             1.1               2/  .2 

Wool  grease  5/   :  3-5             3.1              .6              .5  1.6 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fate   :        I*. 9  l^l  -2  Ji  iiS  ZZZ  zz:i  --- 

Total   :  11*3.6          133.3            22.3            22.6  5.6  .8  2/  2/ 

Manufactured  products  (fat  content)  : 

Margarine  2/  •  :  2/2/2/2/  .8  1.2  .2  .2 

Shortening   :  2/              2/              2/             —  7.6  1*.3  .6  1.0 

CocJclng  and  salad  oils   :  —              —              -—              —  -—  3.2  .3  .2 

Salad  products  10/  :  —              ---              ---              ---  -—  1.1  .2  .2 

Soap   :  .5               .2               2/               2/  13.2  12.8  2.2  l.k 

Fatty  acids    2.2  2^  j6  22.0  23.1  1*.2 

Total    2.7             2.7               .6               .2  U3.6  1*5.7  6.8  7T2 

Grand  total  U/  :  767.2          51*5.5           73-3           68.1       1,392.0  1,372.0  172.2  132.3 

y Includes  reaxports  of  coconnt  and  other  vegetable  oils,  foots  and  soap  stock.  Including  olive  oil  and  copra.  Does  not  Include 
shipaents . 

2/   Leas  than  50,000  pounds. 

2/  January,  2.7  million  pounds;  February,  3-9  million  pounds;  March,  8.9  million  pounds;  April,  3,7  million  pounds;  May,  2.0  mil- 
lion pounds;  June,  0.1  mlllioQ  pounds;  July,  0.2  million  pounds. 

y    Includes  I3.8  million  pounds,  refined,  but  not  further  processed;  6.9  million  pounds,  refined,  daodoritad,  and  hydrogenatad; 
and  60.9  million  pounds,  crude. 

5/    Includes  8.0  million  pounds,  refined,  but  not  further  processed;  6.1  million  pounds,  refined,  deodorized,  and  hydrogenatad; 
111.2  million  pounds,  crude. 
6/    Sot  reported  separately. 

1/    Includes  2.1  million  pounds,  refined,  but  not  further  processed;  2.1  million  pounds,  refined,  deodorized,  and  hydrogenatad; 
20.1  million  pounds,  crude. 

g/    Includes  0.8  million  pounds,  blovn, bodied  or  boiled;  16. 1*  million  pounds,  crude 

2/    iJi^ortod  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Fleo  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
10/  Includes  mayonnaise  emd  salad  dressing. 
11/  Cmputed  trcm  unrounded  numbers. 

Co^llad  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  tJiilted  States  Departi»nt  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  16.-  Price  received  "by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  marksts  for 
specified  oil->earing  materials  and  oilneals,  August  1950  and  1951 

and  June -August  1952 


item 


Castor  oeans,  Brazilian  ports. 

'Long  ton 

136.67 

230. 

CO 

172.50 

i3o.oo 

170.00 

Copra  .  P'iilippines ,  c  .  1  .f , 

onort;  ton  ^ 

c'^O .  xc. 

179. 

50 

T  Ji)i 

Cottonseed,  United  States 

70.90 

3-75 

69' 
3  = 

:lo 

61.90 

U.oo 

71.00 

69.80 

Flaxseed,  l\o  .  1,  Minneapolis  .... 

Bushel 

1+1 

4.02 

^.17 

Flaxseed,  l&ited  ?tates  average,. 

'  Bushel 

3.35 

•3  ^ 

13 

3-67 

3.68 

3.77 

Peanuts,  IJo.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southee. stern  shipping  points*. . 

100  lb.,  • 

18.53 

17  = 

sS 

21.50 

21.25 

21,00 

Pean-Jts,  United  States  average  ... 

.  ICO  lb. 

11,00 

10 , 

•So 

10.30 

10,30 

10.90 

Soybeans,  No,  2,  yello\7,  Cnicago . 

Bushel 

2.92 

3.25 

5.28 

Soybeans,  no,  2,  yellow,  Illinois 

cowi-cry  shipping  points 

Bushel 

2.75 

2.87 

3.17 

3^22 

3.25 

Soybeans,  United  ^States  average,,: 

Bushel 

2, 

71 

3.02 

3.CC 

3.05 

Copra  meal;  Los  Angeles  2/  .  , . ,  . 
Cottonseed  meal,  percent 

protein,  Memphis  .  

Cotto:.seed  meal,  Ul  percent 

protein .  Chicago 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein 

Minneapolis  jj 
Linseed  meal,  5^  percent  protein 

Nev:  York  c  .  -  .  = 

Peanut  meal,       percent  protein, 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  mills 
Soybean  meal,  U4  percent  protein 

Chicago  U/  

Soybean  meal,  iil  percent  protein, 

bulk .  Eecatur  . .  =   , 


Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edit 


Short  ton 
Short  ten 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 


Bol.  Lol 


Del. 


IDol. 


Lol. 


Oilseed  Meals  l/ 


80.60 
7i^.70 
35  ,05 
67.  So 
81.50 
77.20 
73,20 
5/'' 67. 30 


70 . 60 

68,75 
79.50 


79.50 
68.50 

eh .  60 


38.90 
93.25 

78. .00 
93.65 
92,95 
oU,70 
93-25 


91.80  90.75 

92.50  103.50 

78.00  83.25 

93.65  101.90 


91.10 
9i^.70 


95.30 

103,50 


93.10  103.60 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (M_inneapolis), 


on,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics,  and  records  of  Vrcduction  and  Marketing  Adr.inistration, 

1/  Bagged  carlots,  e:^cept  soybean  me^.l  at  Decatur,  which  is  bulk, 
2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  cagged-carlots  basis. 
3/  3^  percent  prior  to  July  1950. 
5/  ^1  percent  Drior  to  July  1950. 
5/  hh  percent, 


*   This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  useSc 
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